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and Russia, it seems like madness to offend our 
CHRONICLE. ‘ancient ally” in order to benefit Russia and France, 


HE event of the week, of course, is the news that 
Antananarivo was occupied by French troops on the 
3oth ult., and that terms of peace, subject of course to 
ratification by the Government of the Republic, were 
arranged within twenty-four hours. On Thursday last 
the French Government received official advices from 
Andriba that Antananarivo was occupied after ‘‘a brilliant 
action.” It was, of course, either General Duchesne or 
one of his subordinates who described the action as bril- 
liant ; but no such reflection finds a hearing in Paris. 
The chosen of the democracy, the Council of Ministers, 
went almost crazy with joy on hearing the news. After 
congratulating themselves, we imagine, on having post- 
poned the opening of the Chambers, they telegraphed 
felicitations to General Duchesne, his officers, non-com- 
missioned, and men, and—no, the Lefevre carriages were 
not mentioned. In the same despatch they appointed 
General Duchesne a Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and begged him to “‘ forward without delay his 
recommendations concerning the rewards for his forces.” 
As we predicted a month ago, these mediocrities will do 
their best to turn Duchesne’s head and make of him 
another Boulanger. The precious despatch further pro- 
mises to every manin theexpedition a Madagascar medal, 
and so ends, we may hope, the Madagascar muddle. 


The ‘‘Times” is loftily contemptuous of those people 
who have “‘rather hastily assumed” that the recent dis- 
turbances in Constantinople show that the Armenians 
are not the meek Christians they have been represented 
to be, and who have accordingly tried to ‘‘work up, if 
possible, some sort of reaction in favour of England’s 
‘ancient ally.’” The attempt on the part of the ‘‘Times” 
*‘to work up” this Armenian question into a new sort of 
Bulgarian atrocity sensation would be amusing were it 
not fraught with danger to British interests. Hatred of 
the Turk and sympathy with the Christian populations 
subject to Turkish rule constitute the one fragment of 
eld Gladstonian Liberalism which the ‘‘Times” has 
preserved. It was not a venerable creed, in our opinion, 

tt any time, and this fraction of it, mainly factitious, 
‘vas not the most worthy to be retained. But the 
* * Times” holds to it in the hope, apparently, that long 
«idherence to this single article of faith may suffice to 
«lemonstrate its consistency, whereas in truth it only 
:serves to show us how far the City and its organ have 
¢ shanged for the better in recent times. The Conservatism 
its now preaches should induce the ‘‘Times” to extend 
sjome show of sympathy to our “ancient ally” and our 


t raditional policy. 
i the present time, when English interests in the 


F ji East, as the ‘‘Times’” correspondent has ably 
pr jinted out, are being injured by the alliance of France 


who will, no doubt, thank us afterwards, as they 
have already thanked Germany for her help in the Far 
East, by contemptuously ignoring us. The Sultan, we 
learn, is much disturbed by the presence of the British 
fleet at Lemnos, and has sent repeated messages to the 
British Embassy, describing the measures which have 
been taken to preserve order and tranquillity, and pray- 
ing that the ships may be withdrawn. The ambassadors, 
too, of Germany, Austria, and Italy have joined those of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia in exhorting the Porte 
to take steps to prevent further bloodshed. No doubt 
the Porte will act upon this advice, and then perhaps 
Lord Salisbury may find an opportunity of withdrawing, 
in company with Germany, Austria, and Italy, while 
leaving France and Russia to ‘‘ squeeze” the Porte 
further if they care to run the risk. 


The protest of the Pope against the recent celebrations 
in Rome turns out to be, contrary to the general expec- 
tation, a mild-mannered document, in which the effect 
of pathos rather than of vigorous denunciation is. plainly 
aimed at. It takes the form of a letter addressed to 
Cardinal Rampolla, but it is not by any means the kind 
of epistle which that irreconcilable Ultramontane poli- 
tician would himself have penned. Its tone of, gentle 
melancholy, through which a certain wistful hopefulness 
shines forth, seems to show indeed that the counsels of 
the more Liberal Cardinals are in the ascendency at the 
Vatican, and that the chances of an intelligent compro- 
mise with the Monarchy are increasing. 


We have all been hoping in England that the wretches 
who murdered our fellow-countrymen and country- 
women in China should be brought to trial and to 
punishment. But the special correspondent of the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette” gives us so ghastly an account of the 
examination of those supposed to be implicated in the 
Hwasung outrages that our desire for justice is turned into 
sick loathing. ‘‘The poor wretches,” he says, are brought 
in handcuffed, looking filthy, wild, ghastly, half-starved ; 
but a few days of Yamen prison life makes them more 
like beasts than men. Their handcuffs are taken off 
whilst in the court—an exquisite irony of hinted mercy, 
for they have to kneel all the time whilst before the 
court; and as they all begin by lying, swearing they 
were nowhere near the scene, and so on, the instruments 
of torture are quickly brought in. A thin-linked chain 
is coiled on the floor. On this the prisoner, bare-kneed, 
must kneel ; then his head is dragged back and up, and 
his pigtail is tied high up to a rack; a pole is then 
thrust across his legs or the back of his knees, and two 
soldiers stand on either end, crushing the poor wretch’s 
knees into the chain coils, causing intenseagony. This 
the English Consul, Mr. Mansfield, could not stand, and 
insisted the thing should be stopped.” 
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The torture was continued, however, the correspondent 
tells us, in another room for three-quarters of anhour. At 
length it was effective, and two magistrates went out to 
obtain the confessions: ‘* The prisoner was brought 
back, his face and body streaming with sweat, and his 
one garment, a pair of wide blue drawers, soaked with 
the sweat of his agony. Then he began to tell somewhat, 
but again held back, when the mandarins threatened to 
torture him again. ‘No need strike; I will tell!’ he 
cried ; and he told his story. Six of these wretches were 
at one time flattened in the Yamen dust, one of them the 
alleged murderer of little Herbert Stewart. One hada 
spear and an eiderdown quilt. The lawyer with the long 
finger nails, who planned the whole massacre, was there, 
as was the one who tried to commit suicide by cutting 
his throat. This Dr. Gregory has sewn up, and it is 
doing well ; he was in irons, but quiet, while his throat 
was dressed.” 


And, finally, the callous insensibility of the Chinese 
character is revealed by a little touch that could not be 
surpassed by the most dramatic imagination. After 
describing how ‘‘one was in the court who could not 
walk from a beating ; another who could not kneel— 
his knees all broken, bleeding from the chain links 
crushed into them, and his thighs all lacerated from the 
bamboo ; he could barely move with agony,” the corre- 
pondent goes on: ‘‘ In the midst of such terrible misery, 
cakes and tea, apples, and even wine are handed round for 
the mandarins and foreigners to refresh themselves ; and 
the natives could not understand why some of the Eng- 
lish, their eyes and ears filled with the sights and sounds 
of misery and agony, pushed these niceties aside, refus- 
ing to eat.” 


The Progressives upon the London County Council 
have so persistently pursued a dog-in-the-manger 
policy in regard to London improvements that they are 
no longer able to excite our indignation They refused to 
complete the southern approach to the Tower Bridge, 
and so rendered that expensive structure practically 
useless, simply because the House of Lords would not 
accept their theory of betterment. Just now they have 
hung up for another year—Heaven knows why—the 
important scheme for a new road between the Strand 
and Holborn. The members who opposed the motion 
to draft a Bill for Parliament did not condescend to 
explain their reasons, but took refuge in the absurd 
pedantry that the standing orders enjoin that a motion 
involving an application to Parliament must relate to the 
ensuing session, and be adopted before the Council 
rises for the summer recess. No one knows what was 
working in the minds of these ridiculous faddists, but 
London will do well to remember their attitude. 
The Moderates voted with one accord for the 
suspension of the standing orders, showing that at 
least they put the: convenience of five millions of 
people before the pettifoggeries of red-tape. One of the 
speakers argued that as London had waited six years 
for the street, she might easily wait another twelve- 
month—on the principle, we suppose, that bad should 
make us resigned to worse. 


It seems probable that a three-cornered conflict 
between President Kruger, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain is about to take place. It might 
have been expected that three such men would have 
preferred compromise to a contest; and no doubt Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain, at any rate, have advanced 
to this point of enlightened self-interest, but President 
Kruger seems to be in a state of arrested development 
on this point. He has had enough, it appears of 
** dealings” with Mr. Rhodes, and now prefers war to 
further words. The situation is a complicated one, with 
many possibilities, but it admits of brief description. 
President Kruger wishes to throw the carrying trade of 
the goldfields of the Republic entirely into the hands of 
the Netherlands Railway Company, which is for all 
practical purposes the Government railway of the 
Transvaal. This railway has its outlet in Delagoa Bay, 
some 300 miles from Johannesburg; but Mr. Rhodes’s 
railway, which is to reach from Cape Town to Cairo, 
already passes the south-western frontier of the Trans- 
vaal, and Mr. Rhodes wishes to keep for his railway a 
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‘* fair proportion ” of the traffic from the goldfields ; and 
when Mr. Rhodes pleads for a ‘fair proportion,” he 
must be very hard pressed indeed. 


He is hard pressed. President Kruger has not only 
laid prohibitory rates on the railway traffic of Mr, 
Rhodes’s line from the point at which it enters the Trans- 
vaal, but he has also closed the wagon roads across 
the frontier in order that goods may not be taken to 
the border by rail, and thence forwarded to Johannes- 
burg by wagon. As the “Times” says: “ President 
Kruger has had recourse to an expedient that belongs. 
to the commercial policy of the last century”; he has 
tried ‘‘ to divert a current of trade from its accustomed 
channel,” but as the ‘‘ Times,” being a thick-and-thin. 
supporter of Mr. Rhodes, does not say, President 
Kruger is trying to divert this current of trade from its. 
accustomed channel into a better channel. Delagoa 
Bay is but three hundred miles from Johannesburg, while 
Cape Town is nearly three times that distance from the. 
capital of the Transvaal ; as soon, therefore, as Delagoa 
Bay is properly developed, and new trade connections. 
formed, President Kruger argues, goods will find their 
outlet quicker and cheaper along the short Netherlands 
railway to Delagoa Bay than by Mr. Rhodes’s long line 
to Cape Town. But this is not the case at present, and 
manifestly President Kruger should have waited till the 
Netherlands Railway had outstripped its rivals in fair 
competition. 


We say rivals, for yet another Richmond is now in the 
field in the shape of the Natal line from Johannesburg 
to Port Durban. This last line hopes to beat the Cape 
line because it covers a shorter distance, and hopes to: 
beat the still shorter Netherland line because its outlet 
will be better managed than is the Portuguese Port of 
Delagoa. Manifestly, as we have said, the decision 
which is to be the most successful of these three lines. 
should be left to open competition. But President 
Kruger will not have open competition; as we have 
seen, he has resorted to differential rates to gain his 
ends. ‘‘ Hundreds of loaded wagons are waiting,” the: 
‘*Times ” is informed, ‘‘ upon the Transvaal border, and 
Mr. Rhodes’s railway is choked with traffic from the: 
frontier of the Transvaal to the centre of the Orange 
Free State.” Of course, this must be regarded as Mr. 
Rhodes’s view of the matter. He controls the telegraph 
lines from Cape Town to England; he owns the chief 
papers in South Africa, and we have had occasion more: 
than once to remark that Mr. Rhodes’s interests are 
protected to some extent by the rapidity with which his- 
views are transmitted to England. 


The ‘‘Times” naturally makes itself Mr. Rhodes’s. 
advocate, and warns President Kruger that his policy 
‘cannot be viewed without extreme concern by the 
advocates of a peaceful and progressive policy in South 
Africa.” It goes on to show that while the foreign 
population of the Transvaal numbers 60,000 adult males, 
and the Dutch population only 15,000, yet no language: 
but Dutch is recognized in the Courts, rights of fran- 
chise are withheld from the foreigner, rights of public 
meeting denied him, andthe taxation of companies carried 
to the verge of plunder, and so forth andsoon. In fine, 
now that the “‘ public rights and private interests” of the 
foreigner in the Transvaal are alike attacked, ‘‘ the 
restraining influences on which the peace of civilized. 
societies depends are dangerously weakened.” 


While we yield to no one in the determination to defen 
British interests, we regard this language of th 
‘‘ Times,” which is practically the language of menace, 
and which at least calls upon Mr. Chamberlain to back’ 
up Mr. Rhodes against President Kruger, as probably 
unwise, and at all events premature. Huge injustice, 
such as the ‘‘ Times” pictures, will not be suffered i 
silence by the 40,000 Englishmen in the Transv 
without good reason. We shall wait to hear thei 
protests before indulging in threats, or advocating actio 
which might band against us all the Dutchmen in Sout 
Africa. President Kruger, we may be sure, will no 
play the game of his enemy, as Lobengula is said to hav 
done. And Mr. Chamberlain does not need to 
instructed as to how British interests should best 
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maintained. We refuse to take the matter as seriously 
as the ‘‘ Times” takes it; although President Kruger 
does not grant the franchise to the wztlander, he must 
have studied their interests and prejudices much more 
carefully than the ‘‘ Times” gives him credit for, or we 
should long ago have heard accounts of his tyranny that 
would have made our hair stand on end. No, no, Mr. 
Rhodes ; you profess to be able to ‘‘ deal ” with any one, 
let us see you deal with President Kruger without crying 
through the ‘‘Times” for Mr. Chamberlain to help 
you. 


It is not difficult to understand the impulse of the 
Bulgarian Government to turn out the whole lot of its 
foreign newspaper guests neck and ¢rop. The princi- 
pality has been, in a sense, made by the European Press. 
For ten years it has been nursed, petted, advertised, and 
pulled about in leading strings by the correspondents 
of great London, Viennese, and Berlin journals, who 
were able to impose the taste for reading constantly 
about Prince Alexander, or Prince Ferdinand, or Stam- 
bouloff upon a large portion of the civilized world. The 
Bulgarians became very proud of this ceaseless publicity. 
They grew to look for press-cuttings with the appetite 
of a successful young author. But then all at once 
there came a chilling change. The murder of Stambouloff 
produced effects which the Bulgarians had not dreamed 
of. They discovered that their newspaper friends had 
turned against them; they found themselves described 
as hopeless barbarians, assassins, and low ruffians, their 
Prince and his Ministers denounced as worthless in- 
grates and poltroons, their country scoffed at or cursed 
as anuisance. Naturally the reaction has enraged and 
embittered them, and it is a very human instinct which 
prompts them to visit their wrath on the reporters. We 
do not know either that anybody would be the loser for 
their expulsion. Bulgaria has ceased to be of journal- 
istic value, even as a horrible example. 


The arrest of French spies in Germany, and of German 
spies in France, has long ceased to possess the element 
of novelty, or to attract more than passing attention. 
But it is none the less true that an incident of this sort, 
if it came at a moment of international ferment, might 
serve to excite passions on both sides of the Vosges 
as readily now as a quarter of a century ago. The 
case of the man Schwarz, who with his family has been 
imprisoned in Paris, is one particularly calculated to 
impress the French imagination. If he is guilty beyond 
doubt, as the ‘‘ Temps” declares, he is something 
much worse than an ordinary spy. He is an Alsatian 
by birth, served in the French army during the war, and 
afterward elected to retain his French nationality. This 
gave him special claims to official consideration, and 
secured him a good berth in the police service, and a 
decoration to boot. It also put him in the very heart of 
the patriotic clubs and societies which M. Déroulede and 
his friends have organized, and enabled him to learn the 
names of Frenchmen who were sent into Germany to 
spy out facts about the fortresses, and to warn the 
Serlin authorities of their coming. He ranks, therefore, 
in the public mind as a traitor quite as base as Dreyfus, 
and at this time of general uneasiness his case may 
easily arouse even deeper national resentment. 


Now that Yale has beaten Cambridge in the athletic 
sports by eight events to three, every one will attri- 
bute the supremacy of the American athletes, as the 
Cambridge captain does, to their severer system of 
training. The truth is that the Americans are far keener 
fin such matters than we are. But we cannot say with 
Mr. Horan that we wish to see their severer system of 

| training adopted on this side of the water. Athletics 
are already pushed too far in England. Champions’ 
;-honours are usually won at the cost of shaken health and 
- shortened life. It seems but the other day that Muttle- 
‘bury broke down, and now the doctors are telling us 
_ that the champion athlete generally pays the supreme 
, debt to Nature between forty and fifty. It is coming to 
be recognized, too, that nervous collapses are almost as 
often due to youthful overstraining of the body as to the 
| mental worry and anxiety of later manhood. We hope 
' that as these truths become more widely known, athletics 
twill be taken more lightly both in America and in Eng- 
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land. They should be looked upon as a means to the 
attainment of perfect health, and not as an end in them- 
selves with a ‘‘ record” as the highest reward. 


We have received a copy of the ‘‘Courier,” a country 
paper which circulates chiefly in Kent and Sussex, and 
which contains a long and interesting article by Sir 
David Salomons on horseless carriages. With com- 
mendable energy and enterprise Sir David Salomons is 
getting up an exhibition of these carriages on Tuesday 
the 15th inst. on the Tunbridge Wells Agricultural show 
ground. As we have already described in these columns 
the results obtained in Paris by the ‘Daimler motor,” 
nothing further need be said here about these vehicles, 
save that those propelled by benzine or by petroleum 
appear to be more successful than those which depend 
upon compressed air or electricity. We are so mani- 
festly behind the French in building these carriages, 
that in our previous articles on the subject we attributed 
our backwardness to the state of the law. The late 
Government had introduced a Bill dealing with horseless 
carriages, which had to be abandoned in consequence of 
the defeat of the Ministry, and accordingly we inferred 
that these horseless vehicles would fall into the same 
category as traction engines, and be compelled to go at 
a rate of less than two miles an hour, and be preceded 
by a man carrying a red flag. This, Sir David Salomons 
declares, is not the case. As any man can get an excise 
license for two guineas to employ a horseless carriage 
on ordinary roads, Sir David Salomons infers that 
no fresh Act of Parliament is necessary, and only desires 
that not merely carriages but all vehicles should be 
compelled to carry lights after dark. 


Every one knows the change (not yet completed) that 
has been going on in our theatre and theatrical criticism 
for the last ten years ; but the fact that a similar change 
has been taking place in France, and, indeed, in most 
European countries, is not sufficiently understood. Yet in 
Paris the similarity is astounding : has its Clement Scott 
and Bernard Shaw in the persons of Francisque Sarcey 
and Jules Lemaitre ; and we should compare Archer as 
the pioneer of the new movement with Antoine were it 
not that Antoine is not only an excellent critic, but also 
a distinguished actor, an extraordinary stage-manager 
—a man of original and powerful genius. Here, as in 
France, the innovators have heaped contempt on the 
conventions and traditions of the stage, and have advo- 
cated that ‘‘ return to nature” which, guided by Words- 
worth, rejuvenated our poetry, and, under the leading of 
Balzac, made the French novel an incomparable form 
of art. 


Paris, however, has been luckier than London in find- 
ing a number of young writers who have tried to give 
dramatic form to the ideas and problems of the present. 
M. Paul Hervieu is one of these, and his play, the 
‘ Tenailles,” just produced in Paris, has created an even 
greater sensation than his recent novel, ‘‘ L’Armature.” 
It is difficult perhaps, or impossible, to characterize the 
talent of M. Hervieu in a few lines. We can give some 
notion of it, however, by saying that he appears to be 
akin to the writers of the eighteenth century ; he has 
their love of raillery, their mordant wit, their precision 
of phrases ; he might be a lineal descendant of Crébillon 
le fils. Of course ‘‘Tenailles” did not startle and 
attract Paris without being criticized ; its subject is too 
realistic to be even described here, and its treatment is 
as bold and unconventional as its subject. Sarcey as a 
representative critic of the old school fell upon the piece 
tooth and nail; it had had a ‘‘succés éclatant,” he 
acknowledged; there was ‘‘ power” in it and ‘‘one 
really beautiful scene,” but—it was this, that, and the 
other, and worst of all, the idea of ‘‘ duty” was not to 
be found in it. 


In reply, Hervieu writes to the ‘‘ Temps,” pointing 
out that duty is personified in one of the characters, 
Pauline Valauton, who has one of the chief parts in the 
play. In referring to another point, Hervieu very 
politely ventured to hope that when Sarcey read his play, 
which is about to be printed, he would recognize and 
so forth. This gave Sarcey his opportunity: ‘A play 
is not made to be read, but to be seen across the foot- 
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lights,” he said, and this in spite of the fact that he has 
had to admit that ‘‘ Tenailles” was successful on the 
boards. But even Sarcey in Paris must face his mistakes 
when they are flagrant : he will not admit that he has 
made any ; but he will go and see the piece again when 
‘*the special public that now crowds to the theatre, 
whether out of snobbishness or peculiarity of taste, has 
exhausted, and has given place to the great, the true 
public, the ordinary man(M. Tout-le-monde), whose pulse 
Sarcey loves to feel.” Surely nothing so ill-natured, so 
stupid, as this has been written in London in our time, 
and yet Paris pretends to be ‘la ville lumiére.” 


The well-known diplomatist who writes in the ‘‘ Figaro” 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Whist ” has just published an 
article which corroborates our view of Lord Rosebery’s 
weakness as Foreign Minister. Speaking of Sir Frank 
Lascelles as a diplomatist, ‘‘ Whist” says that it is im- 
possible to measure him because of Lord Rosebery’s 
«‘vacillation ” in policy, which has become a byword.” 


SIR ALGERNON BORTHWICK’S PEERAGE. 


IR ALGERNON BORTHWICK is shortly about 
to be elevated to the peerage, or, to speak more 
accurately, he is already a peer, for the Queen signed 
his patent nearly a month ago. He has not yet 
received his writ of summons, because he has not 
yet chosen his title, and because the party managers 
did not think it expedient to hold an election in South 
Kensington until after the residents in that select 
constituency had returned from their autumn holiday. 
After Her Majesty has signed a patent, the Garter 
King-at-Arms writes to the happy patentee, invit- 
ing him to state what title he proposes to adopt, and 
a writ of summons to the Upper House is then 
made out in the new name. Sir Algernon would 
naturally have liked to call himself Lord Borthwick ; 
but there is already a peer of that name it seems, who 
has a property in the Lowlands of Scotland, and who 
is a well-known stockbroker. It is understood that Sir 
Algernon will choose the title of Baron Glencorse, Glen- 
corse being a place in Midlothian with which his family 
has been connected since the old days of the Border wars. 
Her Majesty is very fond of Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
who has been her neighbour in the Highlands for many 
years, and who knows how to amuse his Sovereign by 
a flow of conversation well spiced with good-natured 
personalities, which all Royalties like. And, indeed, Sir 
Algernon is a universal favourite in what Jeames called 
‘‘the upper suckles,” for he is an excellent mimic, and 
when he lays himself out to please can be very charming 
and entertaining. He is a kindly, well-favoured worldling, 
not likely to waste his time or his good things on the 
unsuccessful or the unimportant, but still pleasant and 
courteous to all with whom he unavoidably comes in 
contact. His great hit in life was the reduction of the 
price of the‘‘ Morning Post” from threepence to a penny 
and the opening of its columns to the discussion of Pro- 
tection at a time when no other paper would allow the 
question to be argued. Thus the middle classes could 
read about duchesses and the ‘‘ smart set” about duties 
in the same sheet; and all were pleased, including the 
proprietor, whose income grew by leaps and bounds. 
In the House of Commons Sir Algernon Borthwick 
very seldom spoke, and when he did he made no im- 
pression, for in truth he had very little to say. He was 
elected Chairman of the Conservative Metropolitan 
Members because of his social position and because he 
had a big house in Piccadilly ; but he could never drive 
that unruly team, nor did he ever seriously attempt to, 
though he used to invite his colleagues once a year to a 
sumptuous dinner at some club or hotel. The seat in 
South Kensington is, of course, perfectly safe, and it is 
reported that the Kensingtonians will have the gratifi- 
cation of sending to Parliament Lord Warkworth, the 
eldest son of Earl Percy, and grandson of the Duke of 
Northumberland. Lord Warkworth is only twenty-four, 
took his degree at Oxford a couple of years ago, and is 
said to be a prodigy of platform oratory. His mother 
is a daughter of the Duke of Argyll, so that he has been 
suckled on Blue-books and parliamentary papers; a 
candidate with a brace of ducal grandfathers will surely 
not be opposed in South Kensington. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLISH INTERESTS IN CHINA. 


iG seems only the other day that the influence of 

England in China was greater than that of any 
other country, perhaps, indeed, greater than that of 
all other countries combined. But a year ago the 
power of the purse was ours; we had the undivided 
control of the Imperial Maritime Customs, which 
afforded China the only revenue upon which she could 
raise money, and this revenue was in the main due to 
British trade and British administration. And behind 
the power of the purse we had also the power of the 
sword. In 1842, and again in 1860, we had proved our 
strength, and the Chinese saw in our possession of 
Hongkong the outward and visible sign of our nava} 
supremacy. Now everything has changed. Thanks to 
Lord Rosebery, we have sunk from the topmost height 
of influence in China to a position distinctly inferior to 
that occupied by France and Russia, and our fall has 
entailed not only loss of prestige but material loss as 
well. 

The series of articles on the Far Eastern question 
which have been appearing in the ‘‘Times” from the 
pen of ‘‘Our Special Correspondent,” should be read 
by every one who wishes to understand the China of 
to-day and the position we have come to occupy in 
regard to the Middle Kingdom. In the fifth article, 
which appeared on Tuesday last, and which dealt with 
the foreign Powers at Pekin, this admirable corre- 
spondent sets forth what England and, in a lesser degree, 
Germany have lost, and what France and Russia have 
gained during the last six months. He does not attempt 
to explain the reasons which induced Germany to join 
France and Russia in robbing Japan of the fruits of her 
victory, but he clearly shows that Germany has taken 
nothing by her ill-advised action. ‘‘ At Pekin,” he says, 
‘*where Germany, it must be presumed, looked for a 
reward, scarcely a month had passed before she was 
politely elbowed out and ignored by her two partners.” 
The negotiations for the Franco-Russian loan showed 
Germany plainly ‘‘that her company was no longer 
required or desired.” This loan, which forms the first 
lien upon the only negotiable security in the possession 
of China, and which practically hands over to France 
and Russia the control of the revenue from the Maritime 
Customs, transfers the power of the purse in China from 
Great Britain to the Allies. Moreover, this loan was 
accompanied by the provision that China should not 
raise any fresh loan for a period of six months, 
and it is apparent that when China has to borrow 
again, she must again go to France and Germany : no 
financial group would ever care to rank as creditors of 
China behind two such formidable powers as France and 
Russia. But this is not all; this triumph of diplomacy 
on the part of the Allies has been accompanied by vast 
material concessions to France. Not only has China 
ceded to France a territory which we ceded to China little 
more than a year ago, on the express condition that she 
should not transfer it, without our consent, to any other 
Power, but she has actually recognized French claims 
over a province which forms an integral part of the 
British Empire, and, as the ‘‘ Times’”’ correspondent 
says, these concessions, wrung out of the feebleness 
of China, were not as significant as the high-handed 
manner in which they were wrung out. The French 
representative, backed by his Russian colleague, obtained 
the immediate signature of the Convention in the teeth 
of England’s protest, and the Chinese officials, who 
begged for time to consider at least the British Minister's 
objections, were forced to yield at once by Frenc 
threats. From what we know that France has won, and 
the way in which she has won it, we can calculate th¢ 
advantages accorded to Russia. That she will have a 
open port on the Pacific, which is also to be the terminu} 
of her Trans-Asian railway, is taken for granted, and if 
that port is to lie south of Corea, as some maintain, th€ 
concessions to Russia amount to the dismemberment of 
China. In any case, the secrecy kept in regard to thi¢ 
part of the convention is probably due to the fact tha 
Russia’s exigencies have been so enormous that shk 
would like to strengthen her army at Vladivostock befor 
she announces her share in the plunder. This is ev#- 
dently the opinion of the ‘‘ Times’” correspondent ; the 
creation of a Franco-Russian bank at Shanghai seenps 
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to confirm the belief, which, he says, was prevalent at the 
time in Pekin, that the ‘‘ unpublished provisions of the 
arrangement between the Allies and China would prove 
to be quite as edifying as those already given to publicity.” 
In fine, the Allies have assumed by their intervention 
‘the guardianship of the Chinese Empire until such 
time as by the laws of Nature, assisted or unassisted, 
the Sick Man of the Far East should pass away and his 
inheritance be formally appropriated.” And if we may 
trust Paris journals, the French are already mapping out 
an ‘‘ Empire d’Indo-Chine ” that shall reach to the Rus- 
sian frontier, and shall be larger and richer than the 
empire which Clive tore from the hands of Dupleix. 
Even if we leave on one side surmise, however 
probable, and conjecture amounting to conviction, the 
known facts make it certain that English diplomacy in 
China has sustained a defeat heavier than it has had to 
bear for more than a hundred years. It is seldom, 
indeed, that diplomacy does more than harvest crops 
already cut by the sword. But Russo-French diplomacy 
in China has gained, and English diplomacy has lost, 
what would be looked upon as the sufficient fruits of a 
successful war. It may be assumed that Lord Salisbury 
is already casting about for a means whereby to remedy 
this deplorable result of Lord Rosebery’s rule. And if 
we examine the courses that lay before him, we are 
forced reluctantly to the conviction that there is only 
one which may lead to the desired goal without war or 
even the danger of war. It would be scarcely worth our 
while to engage in a conflict with the Allies for the sake 
of our commerce with China and our power in the Far 
East,even though we were backed,as we probably should 
be, by Japan. The course we have hitherto pursued of 
independent action may therefore be put aside as too 
costly to be practicable. The question accordingly must 
be asked what ally or allies we can hope for. A short 
time ago the feeling was growing in England, and par- 
ticularly among Conservatives, that we had no serious 
cause of dispute with Russia, and that it would 
profit both nations to be friends rather than foes. But 
if Russia’s ambition reaches, as it seems to do, from 
Constantinople on one side of Asia to Port Arthur on 
the other, it becomes difficult for England to be friends 
with her. Besides, it would, we believe, be impos- 
sible for England to outbid France for the friendship of 
Russia, and France seems to be determined in Siam and 
in the Soudan, in Egypt as in China, on the Niger as on 
the coasts of Newfoundland, to be England’s enemy. But 
if we can neither cultivate cordial relations with Russia 
nor pacify France, we are cast back upon Germany. If 
France has gained what she has gained in China by an 
alliance with Russia, it will surely be possible for Eng- 
land, by joining the confederation of the Central European 
Powers, to regain all that she has lost in China and else- 
where. With England’s help the Triple Alliance would be 
made superior to any combination that could be brought 
against it; while at present it is dangerously weak in 
just that naval power which England could supply. In 
case of a war between France and Russia on the one 
hand and Germany, Austria, and Italy on the other, the 
Italian and German fleets would be swept from the sea 
in a month, and the consequence of this would be that 
the Italian army would be paralyzed. It would be kept 
at home to guard the inordinately long Italian coastline 
from the possibilities of a French descent, instead of 
being able to attack France in Savoy and Nice, and 
so compel her to defend two frontiers. Our adhesion 
to the Triple Alliance would make it impossible for 
France and Russia to attempt anything that did 
not-please the Quadruple Alliance. It can scarcely be 
dotybted that if we resolved to support Germany in case 
of ‘a European conflict, she would undertake to support 
us ijn case of a conflict that might arise outside of Europe. 
The} Germans know well enough that if we control a 
coufmtry their traders are welcome in it, whereas the 
inflyience of France puts an end to any hope of trade. 
We} may take it for granted, too, that if Lord Salisbury 
mal es up his mind to join the Triple Alliance there will 
be gno opposition to such a policy on the part of the 
Libgeral Party. The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” is our warrant 
for hthis statement. That paper, in a weighty article 
published on Wednesday last, warns France that ‘‘ the 
inveifterate and irrational enmity shown to Great Britain 
by t. he French” is producing a reaction here. ‘‘Lord 
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Salisbury,” says the organ of Radicalism, ‘is bound to 
think first of all of the safety of the British Empire.” 
That he has resolved to maintain the prestige of Britain 
we saw the other day, when he moved ships to the mouth 
of the Yang-tse-kiang, and forced the Chinese Emperor 
to degrade a powerful Viceroy. That the interests of 
the Empire can be safely left in his hands the vast 
majority of Englishmen firmly believe. The action of 
France and Russia in China has managed to offend 
both: Germany and England; it seems now as if the 
rehabilitation both of Germany and of England in 
Chinese eyes depends upon their union. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S AMORALITY. 


EVER were the characteristics of Mr. Gladstone's 
mind better displayed than in the letter which he 

wrote to Mr. Alderman Snape, and which was read the 
other day at the National Temperance Congress. He has 
the most arrant trick of sympathy ever given to man ; and 
the most solemn and portentous manner with it. He 
would cry ‘“‘ Figs” in the name of the Prophet. No 
cheiromancer ever wore so grave a face in telling for- 
tunes, and no Oracle of Delphi ever delivered messages 
in so rotund and mysterious a voice. ‘‘ My dear sir,” he 
says to Mr. Snape, ‘‘I can offer no contribution worthy 
of notice to the great purposes of your meeting, for while 
I am profoundly sensible of the immense importance 
attaching to the question, I cannot pretend to have 
mastered its difficulties in any way satisfactory to 
myself.” This opening is as astute as it is verbose. 
He conciliates all parties on the threshold by acknow- 
ledging the ‘‘immense importance” of the problem, 
and expressing at the same time his own inability 
to solve it. Here is no partisan, surely, but a 
philosopher in whom is no guile; we may add, too, 
a philosopher in whom is no opinion. And yet for 
the purposes of the meeting it was necessary that he 
should seem to have an opinion. Here it is: ‘‘1 donot 
doubt that local option is in principle sound.” The 
sentence was answered with cheers ; the greatest states- 
man of the century was as democratic as Sir William 
Harcourt. Lest, however, offence should be taken at 
this bold statement of faith, Mr. Snape is informed that 
‘*those must be of very sanguine temperament who 
believe that it (local option) is sufficient to dispose of the 
entire question.” There were more cheers to accompany 
this modification, but naturally they must have been less 
enthusiastic. Yet even a faith so cautiously guarded is 
more than Mr. Gladstone dare proclaim ; and presently, 
separated by some sentences, we come upon the following 
amazing statement: ‘‘ Of the scheme of mere limitation 
by reducing the number of licenses I confess I have a poor 
opinion.” This remark has the advantage of making 
the enemy reflect that after all Mr. Gladstone has con- 
sidered the matter fairly from all sides. It has also 
the double advantage of utterly cancelling his earlier 
expression of opinion in favour of local option, seeing 
that local option has for its main object the reduc- 
tion of licenses. So far, therefore, we have only 
learnt that the subject is important and that Mr. Glad- 
stone knows nothing about it. But our letter-writer 
is too expert not to keep in mind that he has to win the 
acclamations of a Temperance Congress. Therefore 
‘*the large introduction of the brewers as capitalists 
has been a most threatening circumstance.” The adjec- 
tive is chosen with exquisite care. To partisans it 
conveys a sense of indignation; in realityit is selected for 
its absolute colourlessness. Then comes the one definite 
statement of the letter—a statement in which the vanity 
and amorality of the writer’s political character are 
subtly exemplified. ‘‘ But it has been the chief gain 
achieved for many years that the attempt made a few 
years ago to compensate them [brewers] was defeated.” 
Mr. Gladstone does not forget that he was instrumental in 
destroying Lord Salisbury’s scheme for compensation 
some years back. ‘‘ The holder of the license is the 
only person with regard to whom the word compensa- 
tion ought to be so much as mentioned.” You will 
observe that he does not say that the holder should be 
compensated ; merely that the question may possibly be . 
discussed. He would not discuss it at all with the 
brewers. The obliquity of moral vision which would 
contemplate with equanimity the robbery of a man who 
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holds a dozen houses, and not the man who holds one, 
is illustrative of Mr. Gladstone’s character. It is difficult 
for any one with a sane ethical standard to see the dis- 
tinction between a property of one house and a property 
of several. Mr.Gladstone manages to discriminate simply 
because his moral sense, never very sensitive, is in a state 
of suspended animation when brewers and Irish landlords 
are concerned ; inregardtothem he isamoral. Next we 
have the assertion that the Gothenburg system ‘‘ presents 
great advantages,” but “if we adopt it, we ought to 
adopt it in its best form.” That statement might have 
emanated from the mouth of a suckling child. Then 
‘*the plan of Free Trade . . . was unfortunately refused 
a fair trial”; but there is no word as to whether we 
ought to try iit. Finally, and lest he should have borne 
hardly upon the licensed victuallers, he is anxious to 
assure them that the object would be ‘‘to relieve the 
trade from the discredit which now rests on it.” Now, 
from all this profound rigmarole the attentive reader will 
only acquire one idea—that Mr. Gladstone does not 
approve of compensating brewers because he opposed, 
or rather was forced by the tactics of party into opposing, 
the suggestion some years ago. Finally he remarks that 
‘*these ideas are crude and uncombined.” On the con- 
trary, we have rarely encountered a more skilful and 
elaborate revelation of character. 


THE TURK AND ENGLISH DIPLOMACY. 


be is now a full year since what are known as ‘‘ the 

Sassoun massacres” occurred, and the truth about 
them is still unknown. The official gentlemen who were 
sent into the district by the Governments of England, 
Russia, and France to make inquiries on the spot, com- 
pleted their labours six months ago, but the world 
remains entirely in the dark as to the result of their 
investigations. Of course they have long since reported 
to thetr respective Governments. The fact that their 
reports have not been made public can mean only one of 
two things: either they disagree hopelessly in their 
verdict as to what really happened in the confused 
encounter between Kurds, Turks, and Armenians; or 
the several Powers have discovered in the meantime 
reasons of high policy for keeping a veil of mystery 
between us and the truth. The true explanation 
may easily combine these two hypotheses. It is very 
likely that the Russian and French Consuls got im- 
pressions from the witnesses at Moosh and elsewhere 
which differed from those of the British representative ; 
it is certain, too, that the Armenian question has 
grown big with international complications, so that 
each of the principal actors finds it convenient for 
reasons of his own to say as little as possible about 
Sassoun. 

The situation on the Bosphorus has been, indeed, for 
the past ten days, one of extreme difficulty and even 
danger. Since the spring of 1878, when Lord Salisbury 
began his career at the Foreign Office by defying Russia 
to force the Treaty of San Stefano upon the Sultan, and 
by bringing six thousand Indian troops from Bombay 
to Malta as an earnest of Great Britain’s spirited inten- 
tions, Europe has seen nothing so ominous of imminent 
trouble as the existing crisis at Constantinople. It is 
true that a sort of limited concert of the Powers has 
been patched up, but its scope does not extend beyond 
the temporary maintenance of order in the Turkish 
capital. Clearly matters cannot end there. The whole 
fabric of the Ottoman Empire has received too severe 
a wrench to stand alone much longer. If it is not to 
fall of its own weight, it must be shored up once more 
and strengthened from without. This is a process 
which has rarely been attempted yet without breaches 
of the peace, and there are fewer reasons than usual 
for anticipating that it can be carried out now by 
pacific agreement. Nothing is more obvious than 
that, if a quarrel ensues, England will be more deeply 
involved in it than any other single Power. Such an 
outlook would be disquieting enough at any time; it 
is rendered much more so now by the fact that England 
is not playing her customary part in the Eastern 
imbroglio, but appears in a new rdle which she herself 
does not understand at all well, and which the other 
performers do not pretend to comprehend i in the least. 
If there is to be trouble, it is of the first importance that 


we should know were we stand, and what we want, and 
who is for and who against us. Lord Salisbury has at 
length returned from his holiday on the French coast, 
and it may not bea vain hope that he will proceed to take 
the nation into his confidence, at least to the point of 
explaining to them the rudiments of their perplexing 
position. In the meantime it will not be amiss to go 
back a little and see how we came to occupy this 
position. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Englishmen might 
have treated the story of the massacres in Sassoun 
with the indifference they showed to the harrowing 
accounts in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” of the outrages in 
Macedonia ; but it happened that the circumstances 
were extraordinary. The ‘‘ Times,” which in foreign 
politics remains powerfully affected by the Gladstonian 
legend, took the matter up with zeal, and its following 
of public men who did not cease to be Whigs when they 
became Unionists, with the Dukes of Westminster and 
Argyll at their head, hastened to make common cause 
with the MacColls and Wilberforces and Stevensons 
against the ‘‘ Unspeakable Turk.” The ‘‘Standard” 
had been given the original story by its Vienna corre- 
spondent in its most lurid form, but had rather pooh- 
poohed it. Now there seemed a danger that Lord 
Rosebery, with the support of the ‘‘ Times” as well as 
of the highly excited press of his own party, might make 
partisan capital out of an Armenian agitation, and 
accordingly, with visible reluctance, but without ex- 
pressed reservations, the bulk of the Tory press went 
with the ‘‘ Standard” into the Armenian camp. Down- 
ing Street proceeded to take action, with the tacit 
assurance that Englishmen of all parties stood at its 
back. 

Lord Salisbury made a speech at Bradford, shortly 
before the General Election, in which he indicated clearly 
his doubts as to the wisdom of this sheep-like unanimity. 
When, however, he took over the seals of the Foreign 
Office a little later, the dogma of continuity in foreign 
policy was strong enough to overbalance his personal 
convictions. He found England committed to an extra- 
ordinary course of action. She was engaged in coercing 
the Sultan, and her partners in this enterprise were 
France, who is intriguing continually at Constantinople 
to get us out of Egypt, and Russia, whose diplomatic 
manceuvres at the Sublime Porte have for twenty years 
had no aim whatever which was not Anti-British. The 
Turk long ago discovered that the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople has practically nothing to do except 
view with unmeasured suspicion everything that his 
Russian and French colleagues appear to be doing, and 
circumvent them to the best of his ability. Hence, when 
these three unlikely partners appeared with a joint 
demand for sweeping reforms in Asia Minor, the Turk 
kept a straight face, and said he would be delighted to 
consider the matter. He was still thinking it over when 
the change in the British Foreign Office occurred. 
Another three months have elapsed, and he has not yet 
reached a definite conclusion. He comprehended from 
the outset, of course, that England on the one hand, 
and Russia and France on the other, could not possibly 
acquiesce on every detail of a combined policy against 
him. It must have seemed well-nigh incredible to him 
that they could be sincerely united in pressing any point 
of their joint programme. At all events, his imagina- 
tion did not run to the length of seeing these three 
Powers ranging their war-fleets together for common 
action. How far his incredulity was assisted by private 
information it is impossible to guess. The fact is that 
the Turk declined to believe in the serious character of 
an Anglo-Franco-Russian combination, and the resjult 
has not yet convicted him of error. 

Meantime Lord Salisbury’s supporters at home are 
beginning to open their eyes. It is dawning upon thkem 
that the position into which Lords Rosebery and Kjim- 
berley rushed England, in deference to a_ transient 
popular clamour, is a foolish and dangerous one, qind 
that the sooner a way out of it is found the better. he 
vast majority of the English people are invincibly sjus- 
picious of anything we do in the East in concert vgith 
Russia, especially if it be directed against the Offto- 
man Empire, which historically it is Russia’s b 
ness to pull down and ours to keep standing. No 
wishes to see the Armenian ill-used, but recent ev 
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foster doubts as to his being altogether the guileless and 
lamb-like martyr that he is painted. In any case, if it 
be our duty to secure administrative reforms in Asia 
Minor, we have also other duties, some of them perhaps 
nearer to the heart of the nation. The British people do 
not esteem the Armenian so highly that they are ready 
for his sake to throw all their traditions of foreign policy 
to the winds, and to wander forth into the dark, on an 
errand undefined, with companions whom they do not, 
to put it most politely, know to be friends. 

Fortunately, the outbreak of disorder in Stamboul has 
had the result of associating Germany, Austria, and 
Italy with the other Powers in a new, joint representa- 
tion to the Porte. This combination avows no larger 
purpose than to urge further precautions for the suppres- 
sion of disturbances and the prevention of further blood- 
shed, and to secure protection -to the Christian and 
foreign population of Constantinople, but the mere fact 
of its existence relieves England from the rather melan- 
choly spectacle of isolation which she presented before. 
Now that the Triple Alliance has been brought forward 
into active participation in the troubled affairs of the 
Turk, it should be the easier for England to provide 
against being left alone again with those two nominal 
partners whom at the best she so wholly distrusts. No 
other living Englishman is so completely identified as is 
Lord Salisbury with the theory that, in the Eastern 
Question, our interests coincide with those of Vienna 
rather than with those of St. Petersburg. That was, 
up till 1892, the unbroken tradition of his career at 
the Foreign Office. If the question of continuity of 
policy arises, it is Lord Kimberley who must be held 
responsible. We believe that the sober judgment and 
good sense of the country would welcome with a deep 
sense of relief the return of Lord Salisbury to his own 
old lines of policy in the East. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


6 ego annual assemblage of the Church of England 
has at least one feature common to it and to all 
other annual gatherings of societies, scientific, philan- 
thropic, or commercial : it presents an opportunity for 
reviewing the position of its affairs; it enables friends 
and foes alike to estimate its development or decline; 
it kindles all the interest which moral life must feel 
when new duties are presented to old organizations, and 
when social and religious complications, wide as the 
Church’s sphere, arouse no little anxiety as to the capa- 
city of the Church to deal with fresh conditions and to 
solve modern problems. These ideas would be promi- 
nent wherever the Church Congress was held: they 
are independent of the special features of locality ; they 
affect all places alike. Yet it must be remembered that 
not in the whole of England is there a place from which 
a survey of the Church’s power, growth, and adapt- 
ability can be made with such peculiar interest as from 
Norwich. True, the organic condition of the diocese is 
as it was: it is the one diocese in the Anglican Church 
which will not be bisected; it includes over 1000 
benefices. Of these, but ninety are in the gift of the 
Bishop, while every one of them demands and receives 
his oversight. Yet, great as is the need for subdivision, 
the probability amounts almost to certainty that no new 
see will be founded in East Anglia. Agricultural de- 
pression and the prevailing depletion of incomes render 
this impossible. Unless some generous donor bequeaths 
#106,000 for the purpose, the see of Norwich will 
remain as unwieldy as it has been for centuries. But 
from the platform of the Norwich Church Congress in 
189% the growth of the Church as a whole is amazing. 
In 41865 there was hardly one suffragan bishop; in 
189s; they abound. They divide the labour of super- 
vsign with their diocesan chiefs in Canterbury, London, 
Wirjchester, Exeter, Lichfield, Norwich, Oxford, Peter- 
bord ugh, Rochester, St. Albans, St. Davids, South- 
well} and Worcester. In the province of York, where 
we find the most congested centres of industrial 
vigdur, they are no less helpful to the Bishops of 
Durfham, Carlisle, Manchester, and Ripon, as well as the 
archdiocese. Their presence demonstrates the growth 
and Yitality of the parochial system and the inability of 
the d an bishop to meet all the demands which are 
made tupon his time and strength by the throbbing life 
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of thousands of parishes. The moral wealth of that 
life—its extension, its ever-increasing need of guidance 
and of sympathy, together with the inadequacy of 
even suffragan bishops to meet these needs—are proved 
by the bisection of dioceses. During the thirty years 
referred to, new sees have been founded in St. Albans, 
Southwell, Truro, Liverpool, Newcastle, Wakefield ; 
and on the horizon of our Church order the new see of 
Bristol is within sight. The erection of these sees has 
cost the Churchmen of England about half a million. 
They represent the largest and wisest measure of reform 
in the Anglican Establishment since the Reformation. 
They are due mainly to the prescience and insight of Lord 
Cross. It is interesting to observe that at the Norwich 
Church Congress of 1865, ‘‘ the Division of Sees” was 
one of the subjects debated. There is but little risk in 
saying that not one who then took part in the debate 
had the faintest hope that within thirty years so many 
dioceses would have been subdivided; but whether 
they had or not, it is clear beyond all doubt that the 
general institution of so many suffragan bishops, together 
with the bisection of overgrown dioceses, demonstrate. 
the vitality of the Church, and the ready consecration of 
substance on the part of her adherents to provide for all 
the needs which such vitality is certain to produce. 
There is not a department of life from which these 
needs are absent ; it may be doubted if their existence 
is in the least overlooked. The programme of the 
Church Congress of to-day indicates each position, and 
when it is contrasted with that of 1865 the difference of 
theme, as well as the difference in the intensity of treat- 
ment of subjects which in a sense are common to both, 
is remarkable. In 1865 elementary education was 
almost entirely in the Church’s hands. The Noncon- 
formist conscience was overpowered by the spirit of 
slumber. Save in British schools, in the Wesleyan body, 
and the Roman Catholics, the burden of national ele- 
mentary education was borne by the Church. Mr. 
Forster’s Act came in 1870; it was, in his own just 
words, reiterated with righteous emphasis, designed to 
supplement, but not to supplant, the work done by the 
Church of England. Five and twenty years have passed, 
and it is mot too much to say that in recent times Mr.. 
Forster’s purpose has been set at nought and his prin- 
ciple has been abandoned, until, by a series of exactions,. 
restrictions, stipendiary competitions, together with 
appeals to the pockets of the ratepayers, the position of 
the Voluntary schools is one of great peril. This was 
brought out in the paper read. And the mind of the 
Church as to its importance appears at a glance from 
the place which the subject holds in the Congress pro- 
gramme. The heart of the controversy is the pre- 
servation of religious education. The mode in which 
Voluntary schools may be preserved is indicated in their 
suggested federation; the direction from which relief 
may come is suggested by the report of the Archbishop’s 
Committee. The Church awaits with impatience the 
result of the deliberations of those who this week met 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in conference. 
Meanwhile, Church opinion is clear and fixed and strong 
on some points ; it will never accept Cardinal Vaughan’s 
rough-and-ready solution of the controversy. This would 
actically introduce a non-Church system of education 
in thousands of places in which the Church is the sole 
educatress to-day. Even if this, which is practically a 
partial surrender of the Church position, were not so, 
the vastness of the sum required, reaching into many 
millions, would discredit it with the nation. There is a 
general feeling, moreover, that any approach to what 
might be regarded as an inordinate demand would have — 
the appearance of taking undue advantage of an oppor- 
tunity which is to be used but not marred. The points 
on which Churchmen are agreed are: the abolition of the 
17s. 6d. limit ; the freeing of the schools from rates and 
taxes ; and some limited contribution to support the 
teaching power. To these are to be added two ideas 
which the writer of this article submitted, and which 
met with hearty acceptance. One is the application of 
the principle of the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act to 
the fabrics of our elementary schools. There is no 
more fertile cause of friction, distress, and even oppres- 
sion than the demands which are made by inspectors for 
structural alterations: class-room, cloak-room, windows, 
doors, and the like are ordered by one inspector, and 
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cases have occurred in which they have been altered by 
another. The amendment suggested is that when 
schools are thus altered, the managers should receive a 
certificate sparing them from further alteration for, say, 
five years, except at the expense of the Department. 
This latter help, as was pointed out, is not to be counted ; 
it would surely raise a claim later on against the 
buildings as the exclusive property of the Church. 
Without analyzing the suggestion, this at least may be 
said: it ought not to be dismissed as if nothing was in 
it. The other idea is the importance of having an educa- 
tional court of appeal against the oppressive and 
occasionally unjust and capricious reports of some 
inspectors on some schools. There is such a court of 
appeal now, but the unhappy appellant has to wait so 
long and to endure such a series of inquiries that very 
often loss is accepted rather than encounter the reluctance 
of the Department to reopen a case which is regarded as 
closed. 

It is to be regretted that sufficient time could not be 
given to debate the whole question. A series of circum- 
stances prevented this, and it is not too much to say 
that the keenest disappointment was felt that this 
burning question was so crushed out that but little 
could be said by voluntary speakers. Men had come 
from all parts of England to contribute to the dis- 
cussion; Members of Parliament had to leave without 
expressing their views. A rare opportunity was thus 
lost, and lost, moreover, in the presence of Sir John 
Gorst, M.P. 

The great subject of Comparative Education, which 
was treated by Bishop Barry, Mr. A. Riley, Dr. Noyes, 
and the Rev. R. G. Fowell, shows the largeness of the 
grasp which the Church has of thistheme. Thirty years 
ago no one thought of comparing our system with that 
prevalent in the Colonies, on the Continent, and in 
America. Now we desire to know how we stand by 
comparison, and what place is given, in distant lands, 
to religion as an essential part of national education. 
The concern of the Church with Socialism, with Trade- 
unionism, and with Co-operation illustrates, again, the 
width of her enlarging sympathies, the strength of her 
resolve, and her courageous purpose to guide the 
thoughts and plans and theories which the modern 
spirit has infused into industrialism. Time was when 
the Church cared for none of these things; they were 
mundane, they were unspiritual, they were carnal ; 
but she has learnt that spirituality is not in the least 
incompatible with intelligent concern for those whose 
only capital is their craft, their strength, their health. At 
present there is nothing more urgent affecting the work- 
ing classes than a knowledge of the origin, nature, and 
effects of the general adoption of the socialistic creed. 
The question is by whom is this knowledge to be sup- 
plied. Surely by that Divine Society which has no other 
interest than that which is represented by truth, by 
wisdom, and by equity. The Church Congress affords 
rare scope for freedom of speech. Wild ideas—unwork- 
able, heroic, transient—are heard and are debated. The 
working classes listen with sustained interest, and 
recent events have proved that even they know how to 
refuse the evil and to choose the good. On the whole, 
the industrial millions of England are averse to the 
selfishness which would seize the property of others. it 
is the maxim of the Church to declare in what a reason- 
able and a religious Socialism consists. Her declara- 
tion will be regarded alike by men of wealth and by men 
who work. Whether, then, we look to the organic develop- 
ment of the Church, or to the themes which have been 
discussed, so far, at the Congress, the most cynical or 
lethargic will be able to see signs of abounding life, of 
steady advancement, of conscious devotion to the public 
good, and of intelligent sympathy with problems which 
must be debated before they can be solved. 

Lerroy, D.D. 


L’HOTEL DES ENRAGES 
(Apropos or Louis Pasteur). 


Che Boulevard de Vaugirard lies beyond the range of 

English visitors to Paris who are solely on pleasure 
bent. It is not a particularly lively spot, although the 
Avenue du Maine hard by and the Rue de la Gaieté 
with its theatre, its Bal des Mille Colonnes, and its 
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can be festive enough on Sundays and red- 
letter days of the Christian and Republican calendar. 
Few Englishmen care, however, to go and study the 
populace at play : they rarely get farther southward than 
the Odéon and Bullier’s ; and when they have seen the 
would-be rivals of la Goulue and Grille-d’Egout kick up 
their heels at the latter resort, they recross the Seine, 
satisfied that they have beheld the genuine chahut, while 
in reality they have only witnessed an entertainment 
specially devised for the Britisher, just as three-fourths 
of the wine imported into this country is ‘‘ faked” for 
the Britisher’s palate. Beyond this there is nothing in 
the Boulevard de Vaugirard to attract the tourist, 
although history, if he had but ears to listen to her, 
would speak to him from every nook and corner, 
And even those who are more seriously inclined wend 
their way northward again after they have glanced at 
the Pasteur Institute in the Rue Dutot, which street, by 
the way, is named after the cashier of the famous John 
Law. Blanqui once expressed great admiration for 
Dutot, and the moment they had a chance, the Paris 
City Fathers ‘‘went one better” than the ‘‘monomaniac 
of conspiracy” and immortalized the Scotch financier’s 
clerk in the only way they were able. 

They wend their way northward again,do those tourists, 
when, by simply taking a seat on the Boulevard de Vau- 
girard, they might behold a spectacle which is not only 
unique in the civilized world, but which would give them 
food for reflection until their dying day. Before they 
were seated many minutes, their ears would be struck 
by a Babel-like confusion of tongues, their eyes would 
behold the most heterogeneous gathering of human 
beings the earth can offer. They come singly, in pairs, 
in groups. Side by side with the stately Arab wrapped 
in his burnous strides the English dock-labourer in his 
pea-jacket, corduroys, and fur cap. Hard on their heels 
trips a young Spanish woman, the mantilla coquettishly 
flung on her shoulders as she is trying to converse with 
a copper-coloured Indian in white garments. A little 
further on are a couple of Basque peasants in short 
blouses and red dérets. A few paces behind is a sturdy 
German in a Joffe (read, a Norfolk shooting-coat), evi- 
dently explaining something to an ayah, or a person who 
looks like one. Here comes a Breton matron, accom- 
panied by a little girl; there a moujik, swinging his fur 
headgear and wiping the perspiration off his forehead. 
One common trait marks them all: they march slowly, 
look inexpressibly sad, and give a wide berth to any and 
every stray dog. When one appears in sight, they 
snatch up their children and look terror-stricken. 

Who are they, whence do they come, whither are th 
going? They are patients attending the Pasteur Insti- 
tute. They all lodge at the Hétel de I’Institut Pasteur, 
in the Rue Edmond-Guillout across the Boulevard de 
Vaugirard, which hostelry is better known in the neigh- 
bourhood as ‘‘ L’Hétel des Enragés.” Outwardly there 
is nothing to distinguish the ‘‘ Hétel des Enragés” 
from the numberless third and fourth rate hétels garnis 
to be found in almost every street in Paris. If any- 
thing, “‘ les Enragés” looks more comfortable than the 
majority of establishments offering modest bed and 
board to the sojourner in the capital who is not over- 
burdened with money. There is a piano in the dureau 
de [hétel, and the first-class dining-room boasts the 
everlasting gilt clock and candelabra on the mantel- 
piece ; the second-class dining-room possesses neither 
clock nor candelabra; the third-class looks like the 
refectory of a French college for boys, where unattrac- 
tiveness, I need scarcely say, reaches its limit. 

‘* Candidly speaking, monsieur,” said the host ta me 
about eighteen months ago, ‘‘candidly speaking, there is 
some danger in having clocks and candelabra anywhere, 
for one is never certain what these persons are goinjg to 
do next, but I was obliged to sacrifice to appeararpces. 
What gave me the idea of opening this piace? I’Ii tell 
you. I was head-porter in an hotel near the Faubd 
Montmartre, and twice within one week! saw some u 
tunate fellows turned out. They were not poor men,f 
at thetime of theirexpulsionthere was apparently notfhing 
the matter with them. But they all took cabs fromp the 
hotel to the Rue Dutot, where they dismissed them. [The 
drivers came back and told us where they had tfaken 
their fares; the thing leaked out, and in less than h-plf an 
hour after the second incident the hotel was des‘jerted. 
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Of course I do not blame those who left the hotel ; I should 
have done the same in their place.” (If that is the case 
with the poor creatures who can pay largely for every- 
thing they want, what will it be with those who cannot ?) 
«‘] had saved some money, and the idea struck me that 
I might open a place near the Institute. In a fortnight 
I had all my arrangements completed, for the place was 
an hotel before, and I bought the goodwill. I then 
sent word to M. Pasteur about what I had done, and 
sent a tariff and circulars to the maire of every commune 
in France and Algeria. Here is the tariff : 


Per day. 
First-class board . 5 fr. 
Second-class board. . . 4ff. 
Children under five. ‘ 1.50 fr. 
Children from five to eight 2 fr. 


Children from eight to twelve. . 3 fr. 

‘*The Municipal Councils send word when there is a 
patient coming, and my head-waiter meets them at the 
.station. The poor creatures generally hold their cards 
of admission in their hands, so there is no difficulty in 
‘spotting’ them. 

‘No, we are not afraid ; if we did nothing but provide 
them with food and shelter we should have no right to 
assume the title of ‘Hétel de I’Institut Pasteur.’ We 
attend to them in every way, prepare their baths, 
poultices, and all that, and we are getting very experi- 
enced in detecting the first symptoms of the end. In 
the latter case we send them to the Necker Hospital. 
But fatal attacks are rare, and some of our patients 
have been radically cured. I can vouch for that, 
for they stayed over the alloted time. The dog that bit 
them may not have been mad. That I cannot say. 
Our aim is to make them comfortable ; ‘family life’ is 
the principle on which the house is conducted. It says 
so On my programme.” D. VANDAM. 


CHITRAL—AND AFTER ?* 


R. THOMSON gives in this volume a clear account 
of recent events in Chitral, and a graphic sketch 
of the military operations in the mountains lying about 
it. With the recent debate on the policy of retaining 
hold of Chitral, public interest has, for the time, died 
out. Nothing is known of what is passing, either in 
that region or in the Swat country through which our 
future line of communication is to be maintained. It 
will probably not be long before we learn of new arrange- 
ments, and political engagements, or of further complica- 
tions, possibly of fresh hostilities with the tribesmen. The 
Government of India and the Secretary of State for 
India have never been very communicative in regard 
to their policy beyond the Indus ; and it may be that the 
veil which habitually conceals their operations in that 
quarter will not be raised again for the present. By-and- 
by, possibly, we shall hear of some new venture, some 
intruding Khan, some insult to the British flag, perhaps 
of some violence offered to a British officer. New worlds 
remain to be conquered thereabouts. The Government 
of India has admitted the increase of responsibilities 
with the tribes on its North-West Frontier. It is not 
unlikely, as Mr. Thomson warns us, that it ‘ may 
prove necessary to subdue the turbulent tribes of 
Yaghistan ” before we can fully establish peace on our 
border. Meanwhile, this voluine brings up to date the 
tale of our irruption into the mountains beyond our 
Frontier, and furnishes us with a graphic picture of the 
Chitral campaign, not less interesting than that which 
Mr, Knight, in ‘‘ Where Three Empires Meet,” sketched 
for) us of the raid on Hunza and Nagar. 
ecent military events in Chitral group themselves 
round three points : first, the defence of the Chitral fort; 
ap dy the advance of Colonel Kelly’s little force from 
Gilgit to the relief of the Chitral Fort garrison, to 
which the defence and capture of Reshun and the dis- 
aster of Karagh are accessory and subordinate; finally, 
thé operations of Sir Robert Low’s force, its actions on 
th¢ Malakand Pass and Panjkora River, and General 
Gajtacre’s advance to Chitral. The chief interest is 
diwided between the defence of the Chitral Fort, and 
the several efforts to rescue the garrison. To these, 
acGordingly, precedence is assigned in Mr. Thomson’s 


* “The Chitral Campaign. A Narrative of Events in Chitral, Swat, 
and Biajour.” By H. C. Thomson. London : William Heinemann, 1895. 
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chapters. Sir Robert Low’s advance, ably executed 
as it was, turned out to be little more than a military 
promenade. The opposition offered was formidable only 
so far as precipitous mountains and snow-covered passes 
could make it so. The Swatis and their fellow-tribes- 
men had been taken by surprise through the rapidity of 
the British advance. The Government of India issued 
its proclamation to them warning them of the coming 
operations, on 22 March ; on 1 April the British troops 
had set out upon theirmarch. This, and the strength of the 
force which invaded their country, for the time paralyzed 
the tribesmen. The Khan of Dir, again, rendered the 
British force yeoman service by distracting Umra Khan’s 
attention and compelling him to divide his forces. Colonel 
Kelly’s advance placed Sher Afzul between two fires, so 
that from the commencement it became evident to the 
tribesmen that, for the present, the game was up; and 
that nothing remained but temporary submission, and 
an outward attitude of subjection. It is needless to 
recall the events which led to hostilities. On neither 
side, probably, was there anxiety to avoid collision. So 
long as border chiefs are barbarous they will be over- 
bearing, their language will be insolent, and their acts 
equivocal. So long as the conduct of our relations with 
them is mainly entrusted to young officers of the Indian 
army, advantage will be taken of their errors of omission 
or commission, when the proper moment has arrived, to 
facilitate, or to force upon them, a rupture. Whether 
to the east or west of the Oxus, whether it be Russian 
and Turkoman, British and tribesmen, ‘‘ whether in 
Nishapur or Babylon,” this is the common experience 
and unfailing lesson. We may be confident that little 
happened in Chitral which had not been pretty well 
reckoned upon by some of those who, in past or in 
present years, have shared or shaped the counsels of the 
Indian Government. 

The defence of the Chitral fort was a brilliant little 
affair, worthy of the British and Indian soldiers engaged 
in it. The burden of the defence fell upon Captain 
Harley and his thirty-three Sikhs, whose conduct on 
this occasion recalls to the memory a far-distant 
day, when in 1857 their compatriots helped Herwald 
Wake and his countrymen to defend the house at 
Arrah against Koer Singh and his Sepoys. ‘‘ The 
Sikhs especially showed extraordinary nerve,” writes 
Mr. Thomson ; ‘‘the worse the outlook, the cheerier 
they grew. They would sit all day cleaning their rifles, 
with a quiet smile, as though the anticipation of defeat 
had never entered their minds. . . . Indeed, no praise 
can be too great for the Sikhs, who were the backbone 
of the defence. They not only endured hardship and 
privation without a murmur, but they fought with a 
quiet, dignified courage that in itself inspired confidence.” 
It is the same in Africa—in the Straits—in Burma ; 
wherever he is tried, the Sikh’as a soldier never fails. 
He comes of a grand fighting race, of whose companion- 
ship-in-arms the British soldier may be proud. It is 
evident that but for the Sikhs (and, it must be added, 
but for Captain Townshend’s resource and skill) matters 
would have gone hard with the garrison. However, 
all is well that ends well. The disaster of Edwardes 
and Fowler at Reshun, and the death of Ross with 
forty-six of his men at Karagh, dim the pleasure with 
which we can look back on this little episode of Indian 
warfare. But the dramatic crossing of the passes by 
Kelly’s force, and the defence of the Chitral Fort, recall 
to us the military qualities which distinguished our 
forefathers. Less pleasant are the accounts which Mr. 
Thomson gives us of the new Lee-Metford rifle. The 
results, as tried on Swatis and Chitralis, seem to show 
the extremely small stopping power of the bullet, unless 
it happens to hit a bone or a vital part. The net result 
seems to be that at a very short range of two or three 
hundred yards the Lee-Metford bullet has a sort of 
explosive action, and pulverizes the bone it strikes; at 
a medium range it makes a small, clean wound; ata 
long range it makes a bad wound, larger at the exit of 
the bullet than at the point where it entered. On the 
whole, says Mr. Thomson, it ‘‘does not seem to give very 
satisfactory results.” Equally disagreeable isthe discovery 
of the large number of Martini-Henry rifles which were 
found in possession of Swatis and Umra Khan's soldiers. 
alike, and which must have been obtained from our troops 
at some previous time by theft or by complicity. Mr. 
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Thomson’s pages for the rest give ample evidence, 
if evidence were wanting, of the savage character of the 
country between the Chitral Fort and the British fron- 
tier. Passes of 7000 to Sooo feet, precipitous mountain 
ranges without roads, glissades of more than a thou- 
sand feet, down which man and mule slip as best they 
may, narrow valleys incapable of furnishing any but 
the most slender supplies, treacherous and unbridged 
rivers, snow and sleet, starvation and disease await a 
force attempting to invade India through that country. 
An invader, whose aim was India, would emerge, 
as he best might, from these difficulties, to find a well- 
equipped, well-supplied, and well-organized enemy ready 
to fall upon him as he struggled out of the passes. It 
is to political rather than to military considerations 
that we must ascribe the decision to retain Chitral. 
This has been avowed in the course of the recent 
debate, and is well put by Mr. Knight, from whom Mr. 
Thomson quotes. ‘If we neglected to keep under our 
influence the tribes south of the great watershed, these 
would undoubtedly place themselves on the side of the 
apparently stronger power.” ‘‘ To keep under our influ- 
ence” is apparently to be understood as synonymous 
with keeping under our direct military control. It is 
evident that this policy, carried to its logical issue, may 
lead us far: to Kandahar, for example, to Ghazni, and 
to Kabul, if not to the northern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush, to Herat, or to Maimena. Our next work will 
be, in Mr. Thomson’s words, to ‘‘ subdue the turbulent 
tribes of Yaghistan.” CKafiristan, again, is already 
debateable ground ; is passing, indeed, within the field 
of influence; ‘‘for it is quite possible,” writes Mr. 
Thomson, making himself perhaps the unconscious 
echo of the military men among whom he has been 
lately moving, ‘‘that Kafiristan, and not Chitral, may 
eventually be found to be the key of the position. . . . 
It is quite possible there may prove to be a practi- 
cable road through it.” Where is this to end—this 
prying for ‘‘practicable roads,” and poking about 
for ‘‘ keys of the position,” this greed to ‘‘ keep under 
our influence,” this policy of apprehension, of starting 
at every footfall upon the mountains, of stopping every 
possible and impossible valley or outlet, of ‘‘ nobbling ” 
an entire mountain system, with all its various peoples 
and its diversities of tongues and tribes ? 

A new epoch commenced in the history of British 
India from 1889, when we took upon ourselves the 
practical administration of Kashmir. From that time 
we entered on the scheme of mastering the mountain 
States over which the Kashmir Darbar asserted rights 
of suzerainty. Hunza, Nagar, Chitral, passed ‘‘ under 
our influence.” Now Swat, Boner, and the adjacent 
territories await their turn. If we wish to gauge the 
extent to which we have committed ourselves to a new 
departure, we have but to contrast the character of late 
expeditions with those of our previous mountain wars. 
Previous campaigns beyond the Punjab have had for 
their end retaliation or punition only. But the last 
two mountain campaigns have been characterized by 
results not till then aimed at in our dealings with the 
tribesmen. The expedition over, British authority has 
been substituted for that of the chiefs who resisted it. 
A policy of practical annexation has taken the place 
of a policy of retribution and withdrawal. Except 
in our past dealings with Kabul, we have seen nothing 
hitherto on our north-west frontier like it. There is, 
in truth, an obvious parallel, if we compare small with 
greater things, between our dealings with Kabul and 
with Chitral. In either case, our professed object has 
been to secure ‘our influence.” In either case, we 
have put aside a popular ruler. We have deported 
him, in either case, to India, and have substituted for 
him a puppet of our ownselection. In either case—adsit 
omen—the name of the puppet is Shuja-ul-mulk, the 
most disastrous, perhaps, in the annals of our Indian 
Empire. In either case, Blue-books are said to have 
been garbled, and the act has been in either case 
denied. In either case we have locked up a small 
force in a country far from our own borders, and 
must rely for the safety of our communications on the 
goodwill of fanatical warriors who hold the middle 
passage. Chitral is not Kabul, nor possibly are Swati 
or Bonerwal an element of such risk and anxiety as the 
Khalsa. But, on the other hand, while in 1838 we 
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hoped soon to withdraw, we are now pledged to stay 
for ever. We must therefore come to terms with the 
tribes, and what those terms may be, other than their 
absolute submission to British ‘‘influence,” it is not 
easy to see. The Government of India glanced at 
this probability when in May last it wrote, “Jf 
amicable relations can be established with the tribes, 
not only would it be easier to retain for them the 
autonomy which we should desire to conserve,” and 
so on. There is, we all know, much virtue in your 
“If”; but it is scarcely to be conceived that, in 
spite of their hatred of us, and their habits of all 
time, the tribes will enter into friendly relations with 
the British Power, by whom they are now girt in on 
all sides. It is more probable—it is almost certain— 
that a bitter and a costly struggle will end in their 
complete subjugation. Then from Quetta to Kashmir, 
from the Indus to the borders of Kabul, and to the 
Russian frontier beyond it, we shall have added a new 
Asiatic province to our Empire. Such a province will not 
be Indian. It lies far beyond the Indus, and has nothing 
in common with India. It cannot continue to subsist on 
Indian revenues, which must be expended among those 
from whom they are raised. How it is to be financed, 
how British troops are to be found or to be maintained 
to guard it, how it is to be governed, and by what 
authority it is to be administered, are questions which 
before long may press on public attention. For beyond 
lie greater probabilities. The Amir of Kabul is a man 
broken with disease, old beyond his years, without a 
capable heir, and to-morrow his throne may be in dis- 
pute. If the succession is contested, and Kabul torn 
by civil war, is ‘‘ British influence” to be extended to 
the Hindu Kush, and are the limits of Britain’s new 
Asiatic province to be rounded off by that range of moun- 
tains and by the Indus? That would seem to be the 
outcome of the ideas now dominant. Meanwhile, if 
the cost to the Crown of defending its Indian possessions 
is to be paid by India, and if to that end a new province 
beyond the Indus is mainly to be maintained from Indian 
resources, we may wonder what will remain to India of 
its revenues, or to the British Crown of the loyalty of 
its people. Belief in British justice, Mr. Thomson re- 
minds us, is the one important factor in the goodwill of 
the Eastern to his Western master. To British justice 
the Indian taxpayer will sooner or later appeal, and he 
must not appeal in vain. K.C.S.1. 


THE CHILI WIDOW. 


‘‘The Chili Widow.” Adapted by Arthur Bourchier and 
Alfred Sutro from ‘‘ Monsieur le Directeur,” by MM. 
Bisson and Carré. Royalty Theatre. 


ON paying a somewhat belated visit to ‘The Chili 
Widoy ” the other evening, I was astonished to 
find that Mr. Bourchier has not only taken the Royalty 
Theatre—many have done that before him, and some 
have repented it—but has actually founded there, with 
apparent success, a new school of stage art. , At least 
it is new to the regular professional stage, though not 
to the country house or the university dramatic club. It 
is the school of the romping, gleeful amateur, not he 
with the contracted brow, the Elizabethan imagination, 
and the patent method of voice production, but the 
facetious undergraduate who dresses up for a lark, the 
awfully jolly girl who can act like anything, and the 
funny man with accomplishments, including the banjo. 
I am not intolerant of such sportiveness : the majesty of 
criticism can unbend on occasion and enjoy a bit of fun, 
served up with ridiculous home-made art, as much ~s 
the humblest member of the domestic staff admitted ,to 
the drawing-room to see the daughters of the house ,in 
their stage glory. Even at the Royalty Theatre I do not 
object to it: only, it is my duty to be perfectly explicit 
with the public as to the nature of the entertainmer}t. 
Let me therefore explain. : 
The accomplishments which distinguish the train'ed 
actor from the amateur are not the same as the qualiti‘es 
which distinguish great actors from ordinary ones. 
Take, first, the difference between the trained actor ard 
the man in the street—the layman. When the laymjan 
walks, his only object is to get to Charing Cross ; whpen 
he makes a gesture, it is to attract the attention qf a 
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cab-driver or bus-conductor; when he speaks, it is to 
convey or demand information, or tell a lie, or otherwise 
further his prosaic ends ; when he moves his hands, it 
is to put up his umbrella or take out his handkerchief. 
On the stage these merely utilitarian purposes are only 
simulated : the real purpose is to produce an effect on 
the senses and imagination of the spectator. The 
actor’s walk is addressed to the spectator’s sense 
of grace, dignity, or strength of movement, and his 
voice to the listener’s sense of expressive or beau- 
tiful'tone. Impersonations even of ugly or deformed 
creatures with harsh voices have the same artistic 
character, and are agreeably disagreeable, just as 
the most extreme discords in a symphony or opera 
are distinctly musical, and perfectly different to 
the random cacophonies which arise from the tuning of 
the orchestra. Now, the power of complying with artistic 
conditions without being so preoccupied by them as to 
be incapable of thinking of anything else is hard to 
acquire, and can be perfected only by long practice. 
Talma estimated the apprenticeship at twenty years. 
The habit can never become as instinctive as keeping 
one’s balance, for instance, because failure in that for 
even an instant means a fall, so that the practice in it 
is lifelong and constant; whereas the artistic habit 
lapses more or less in the absence of an audience, and 
even on the stage can be forgotten for long periods 
without any worse consequences than a loss of charm 
which nothing may bring to the actor’s attention. The 
real safeguard against such lapses is a sense of beauty 
—the artistic sense—cultivated to such a degree of 
sensitiveness that a coarse or prosaic tone, or an 
awkward gesture, jars instantly on the artist as a note 
out of tune jars on the musician. The defect of the old- 
fashioned systems of training for the stage was that 
they attempted to prescribe the conclusions of this 
constantly evolving artistic sense instead of cultivating 
it and leaving the artist to its guidance. Thus they 
taught you an old-fashioned stage-walk, an old-fashioned 
stage-voice, an old-fashioned stage way of kneeling, of 
sitting down, of shaking hands, of picking up a hand- 
kerchief, and so on, each of them supposed to be the 
final and perfect way of doing it. The end of that was, 
of course, to discredit training altogether. But neglect 
of training very quickly discredits itself ; and it will now 
perhaps be admitted that the awakening and culture of 
the artistic conscience is a real service which a teacher 
can render to an actor. When that conscience is 
thoroughly awakened and cultivated, when a person can 
maintain vigilant artistic sensitiveness throughout a 
performance whilst making all the movements required 
by the action of a drama, and speaking all its dialogue 
graphically without preoccupation or embarrassment, 
then that person is a technically competent artistic 
actor, able to play a part of which he hardly comprehends 
one line, in a play of which he knows nothing except his 
own words and speeches and the cues thereto, much more 
intelligibly and effectively, as well as agreeably, than a 
statesman with ten times his general ability could. He 
can only be beaten, in fact, by the professional rival who 
has equal skill in execution, but has more numerous and 
valuable ideas to execute. The finest actors—Jefferson, 
Coquelin, Salvini, Duse—carry this technical skill to 
such a point that though they act so beautifully that you 
cannot take your eyes off them even when you do not 
understand what they are saying, yet the beauty seems 
so spontaneous and inevitable that it is generally quite 
impossible to persuade their admirers that there is any 
art or study in their acting at all. 

The effect on an ordinary man of making him suddenly 
conscious of the artistic aspect of his movements and 
speech is to plunge him into a condition of terror and 
bewilderment in which he forgets how to do anything. 
It gives him stage fright, in short. Take a humble 
titadesman who has demolished his boiled mutton and 
turnips for half a century without misgiving. Invite 
Stim to meet a peer or two at dinner in Grosvenor 


“ Fquare, and he will refuse dish after dish because he no 


l@nger feels sure of how he ought to eat it. Takea 
ady who habitually talks the heads off all her acquaint- 
a-nces, and put her on a platform to make the simplest 
st atement to an audience, and she will be struck dumb. 
The nervous agonies of the young have caused more 
disi pmfort in the world than the torments of the Inqui- 
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sition. If this happens on the large stage of the world 
to people who have all had at least some social training. 
what must be the anguish of the wretch who, with his 
face absurdly painted, and dressed in an outlandish 
costume that does not fit him, is thrust on a stage for 
the first time in his life to speak Elizabethan stage 
English as Rosencrantz or Guildenstern, or even to 
stand as a mute courtier and look on at some fellow 
creature making the like horrible exhibition of himself ! 

All this, however, presupposes that the victim has an 
artistic conscience, only just born and still blind. There 
are plenty of people who have either no artistic con- 
science at all or else one which is very easily satisfied. 
Just as you have soldiers who are not frightened under 
fire because they have not imagination enough to con- 
ceive their danger, whilst your imaginative Napoleon or 
Nelson turns pale, and your serene Goethe sees yellow, 
so there are debutters, both on the social and theatrical! 
stage, who get through their ordeal easily because they 
are only imperfectly conscious of it. And there are 
happy people whose artistic conscience has always been 
awake, and to whom sufficient conscious grace and 
beauty to begin with are second nature. There is also 
the person with high animal spirits, a strong sense 
of fun, and a turn for mimicry. He, with an -utterly 
unawakened artistic conscience, will flourish greatly at 
private theatricals, and sometimes also at public ones. 
With a good ear for musical pitch and tune and mea- 
sure, and some physical agility, he will do excellently at 
the music-halls ; but he very often has no ear to speak 
of ; and then, incapable of singing, dancing, fine diction 
or graceful movement, he delights himself with tom- 
foolery, and is hugely pleased with himself when the 
people laugh. And since the people do laugh, there is 
a constant tendency to substitute tomfoolery for artistic 
comedy on the stage, since artistic comedians are in the 
nature of things much scarcer than buffoons. Then it 
is that the skilled critic must act as the watchdog of art, 
and begin to bark vigorously. Unfortunately, he can 
only bark: it is the manager who must bite. The 
artistic manager, as distinguished from the man who 
merely takes a theatre and puts up a play, is also a 
critic, and, knowing the difference between finished stage 
execution and mere larking, picks and drills his com- 
pany accordingly. That is how theatres come to have 
styles as well as individuals. 

The nature of my criticism of the Royalty performance 
will now be intelligible. I do not deny that it is 
amusing—sometimes ; but I do most emphatically deny 
that the performance, as a whole, has any artistic 
character. I go further: I sorrowfully profess my 
conviction, based on an attentive examination of the 
stage business, that the performers have been not only 
encouraged, but positively ordered, to clown as much as 
possible so as to keep the fun going and make the play 
lively. The back drawing-room has never produced a 
company of comedians so intensely and ostentatiously 
conscious of their own funniness. Squawking voices, 
grinning faces, foolish antics, pervade the play to such 
an extent that though, as I have admitted (very mag- 
nanimously, believe me), the second act amused me, yet 
I could not face the third, having lost my old robust 
schoolboy appetite for large doses of that sort of merri- 
ment. The jar on my nerves began in ‘‘ Harmony,” a 
little play by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, one of his early 
pieces, in which you can plainly see the feeling, 
imagination, and humour of the future author of ‘‘ The 
Crusaders” and ‘‘ Rebellious Susan,” along with the 
stage asides and soliloquies of a cruder period. The 
gentleman who played the youthful lover in this nearly 
drove me out of my senses with his determination to be 
breezy and not to let the play down. His voice rattled 
and his figure bounded, until I gave up trying to imagine 
that I was looking at a scene in a primitive country 
parish, and fell to wondering what quality over and 
above a cheerful effrontery can be needed to make any 
able-bodied young gentleman into an actor in three 
weeks nowadays. Mr. Kinghorne hardly improved 
matters by doing his business as the blind organist in 
the safest of old stage styles, piling it on and working 
it up tremendously, and never touching nature at any 
point. And Miss Ettie Williams, pretty, self-possessed, 
and resolutely metropolitan, gave the final blow to the 
illusion. But it was not until ‘‘The Chili Widow” 
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came on that I began to suspect that breeziness, and 
rattle, and intense comic consciousness were parts of 
the managerial policy. Mr. Bourchier seemed determined 
that there should be no mistake about our being there 
to make a regular evening of it; and it is possible 
that the profound depression into which this attitude 
naturally threw me—as I think it would any reasonable 
person—may have made me somewhat captious. At all 
events, I soon felt that I could willingly mow down the 
whole of that stage Home Office staff with a Maxim 
gun. It was not mere extravagance of caricature that 
annoyed me; for Mr. Blakeley and Miss Larkin, who 
are hardened veterans in broad caricature, managed their 
business smoothly and easily, and at least did not play the 
part of the audience as well by laughing at their own 
performances ; whilst Miss Phillips clowned only when 
a silly part absolutely forced her to, and made the most 
of the rest. What was wrong with the performance 
was its persistent Philistinism. It is fortunate for Mr. 
Bourchier and for Miss Violet and Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
that they are such very pleasant people, and that the 
play is such an amusing play. Mr. Bourchier is a born 
comedian : he has ease, humour, geniality, and plenty 
of natural grace of speech and manner. Happy in these 
endowments, he insists on sharing the fun himself, and 
is evidently quite persuaded that if all the others will 
only rattle along in the same careless way, the result 
will be as pleasant in their case asin his. He enjoys 
himself so robustly that the audience cannot help feeling 
good-humoured. The very thoughtlessness of his per- 
formance is an element in its popularity : one feels that 
a thoroughly healthy person never thinks. Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh is very attractive ; but she is much more 
conscious of Miss Violet Vanbrugh than of her part : in 
other words, she lacks conviction. The fact is, she is 
not a comedian: all this man-killing archness does not 
belong to her : one sees that it is only her fun, not her 
nature ; and the result is, not an artist at work, but a 
pretty lady at play, a spectacle always agreeable, but 


‘not to the purpose of the connoisseur in dramatic art. 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh has more genuine comic force, and 
is better fitted in her part ; but as far as I saw the play 
she only appeared in the first act, which might with 
great advantage be cut out. Mr. Kinghorne plays the 
office-keeper much more naturally than the organist in 
first piece, and much more entertainingly. The others 
funnify their parts more or less blatantly, the whole ill- 
concerted attempt to produce a facetious atmosphere 
without any reference to the finer artistic conditions 
being, as I have said, discordant and amateurish. Even 
the audience struck me as a somewhat unsophisticated, 
not to say chuckleheaded one ; but I am glad to be able 
to add that it was numerous and well pleased. It had 


‘the air of having at last discovered a play which was 


better fun than a smoking concert. 

On a point of pronunciation may I be allowed to say 
that Ballymacklerush, with a strong stress on the rush, 
is a credible Irish name, but that BallyMcKillrush, with 
the stress on the kill, is impossible. The only safe rule 
about the pronunciation of an Irish name is that what- 
ever way comes naturally to an Englishman is quite 
certain to be the wrong way. 

The Royalty Theatre, completely redecorated, is more 
itself than ever, a fact which, in view of old times, is 
not at all depressing. The prices have been raised to 
the standard customary in ‘‘ no fee ” houses ; but I need 
hardly add that I paid sixpence for a programme with 
nineteen advertisements on it and an appeal for more. 
The new drop scene, a gigantic pastoral in the Pompa- 
dour style, painted in the gloomiest colours, is coeval 
in point of taste with the days when Dean Street, Soho 
Square, was a fashionable London address. Mr. Bour- 
chier, however, seems likely to make it a fashionable 
theatrical address for some time to come, on the which, 


- in spite of his unawakened condition, I do congratulate 


him. G. B. S. 


TOWARDS THE MUSICAL REVOLUTION. 


Crystal Palace Season commences this afternoon, 
and this evening brings the first of the Covent 
Garden series of performances of ‘‘Grand Opera in 
English” ; shortly Richter will be here, and after Richter, 


* Mottl ; then the ‘‘ Pops” will reopen, Mr. Henschel will 
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be busy, various choral societies will cease to be idle, 
and doubtless we shall have many Purcellcommemoration 
concerts; and when other things fail, Mr. Newman’s 
laudable Sunday afternoon enterprise will solicit re- 
spectful attention. So it seems that if I am to discuss at 
all two books which are important enough to warrant 
full discussion, I must do it now; and this must serve 
as my excuse for writing of musical literature (as it is 
called) instead of music for two weeks in succession ; 
though no excuse whatever ought to be needed for 
discussing these particular two books at any time. Mr. 
Shedlock’s ‘‘ The Pianoforte Sonata” (Methuen), and 
Mr. Prout’s ‘‘ Applied Forms” (Augener), is each in its 
way an epoch-marking if not exactly an epoch-making 
achievement. A glance at half-a-dozen pages of either 
shows that in spite of the conservatism of English 
musicians, the most unthinking, stupidest, dullest con- 
servatism in the world, music is gradually becoming 
recognized here as an art, a source of delight, and 
ceasing to be feared as a mystery, a matter of profound 
mathematics, and with this change has for the first time 
in England a chance of escaping from the clutches 
of pedants or charlatans, and getting into and 
remaining in the hands of artists. Compare Mr. 
Prout’s ‘‘ Applied Forms” with the eminent Ouseley’s 
‘* standard work ” on the same subject, and remember 
that until ten years ago the most hopeful students of 
this country had their minds systematically poisoned by 
teachers who believed in Ouseley, and that they are now, 
at any rate in a few cases, taught by those who believe 
in Prout, and it may be understood why England during 
the last half-century produced only Sullivans, to be set 
among the goats on the one hand, or Parrys, to be set 
among the sheep on the other, and why I feel confident 
that under the new order we may expect many men a 
great deal better than Parry and few so bad as Sullivan. 
Compare Mr. Shedlock’s book with any of Macfarren's 
or Hullah’s lectures, and it will be felt that an entirely 
new spirit has come into music, a spirit which not only 
makes it imperative that the modes of teaching that were 
common recently and still survive in some places, should 
at once be abandoned, but makes the work of rewriting 
much musical history and reversing the judgments of 
Hullah and Macfarren an absolute necessity. For two 
generations our students have been taught and our 
musical history made by men who might have been very 
excellent grocers, but had no smallest gift for music. 
They set Dr. Day (or some other ‘‘ authority”) above 
Mozartand Beethoven, they patted Mozart and Beethoven 
on the back when their music conformed to the laws laid 
down by Dr. Day, and when they could not by any 
ingenuity show that Dr. Day’s laws were “latent” in 
some unapproachable masterpiece of these composers, 
they spoke with subdued regret of ‘‘the license 
unfortunately permitted to genius.” They preached 
with infinite gravity of ‘‘classical form,” at times 
reproving Beethoven because he took liberties with 
it, and pointing out that Mendelssohn never erred 
thus ; and they condemned Wagner as a patent humbug 
since he wrote neither in ‘classical form”, nor, so 
far as they could see, in any form at all. It need 
scarcely be said that the whole system was based on 
a magnificent ignorance of musical works and musical 
history, an ignorance hard, if not impossible, to surpass 
for breadth of scope and completeness of detail. It would 
seem that Macfarren, Hullah, and the rest were in the 
habit of accepting the judgments and facts of Burney and 
Hawkins without taking the slightest trouble to verify 
them. For now come Messrs. Shedlock and Prout, 
boldly asserting that the old facts are untrue and the 
old judgments absurd ; and they only assert this afjter 
carefully examining every work they speak of, a 
every bar, measuring out proportions of sections, pre- 
cisely analyzing harmonic progressions. They show 
that there never was any established ‘‘classical fornh,” 
and Mr. Shedlock, at least, passes over Mendelssohn in 
silence, as though he were not a factor in the developmipnt 
of art forms nor an authority to be referred to. And 
ground of the pedant is taken away from under his felt. 

Mr. Shedlock was of course brought up in the bad old 
school, and no doubt started out to write this book wiith 
the most honourable feelings about being a credit toyhis 
teachers. Apparently he proposed to trace, in the @on- 
ventional and utterly untrue fashion, the sonata from its 
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origin with Emanuel Bach to its culmination with Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn. Perhaps he met one or two 
difficulties by the way, perhaps, in spite of sentiment, he 
always knew the falsity of the ancient stereotype. Any- 
how, he ultimately took a very different course, and on 
page 125 he says, ‘‘ Haydn and Mozart represent an 
important stage in sonata history: they stand midway 
‘between Emanuel Bach and Beethoven. It is usual to 
look upon Bach as the founder, Haydn and Mozart as 
the builders-up, and Beethoven as the perfecter of the 
sonata edifice. Such a summing-up is useful in that it 
points to important landmarks in the evolution of the 
sonata, yet it is only a rough-and-ready one. Bach was 
something more than a founder, while Beethoven, to say 
the least, shook the foundation of the edifice.” In short, 
Mr. Shedlock, commencing to write of the origin and 
development of the sonata, found it necessary to go on 
to its decay and disappearance—disappearance, that is, 
as a living form. He traces it from the days of suites 
and partitas, not straight on to Emanuel Bach, but to 
Kuhnau and Pasquini, and indirectly through Sebastian 
Bach, who knew the music of at least the former of these 
¢vo composers, to his son Emanuel. Then, after Emanuel 
Bach we have, first, Haydn, then Mozart, working 
towards perfection of form, but only once or twice reaching 
it; and Beethoven, working in like fashion, but reaching 
perfection only to begin a new struggle, a. struggle to 
cast away the bonds of sonata form altogether. So 
that, although certain sonatas of Beethoven seem quite 
complete in organization, and certain sonatas of Mozart 
nearly complete, there never was any form which we are 
justified in calling ‘‘ established ” ; and if ever the appeal 
to history had been at all to the point, it is now useless 
to say that Wagner or another composer should have 
written in a certain form because the masters did, for it 
now appears that, for the most part, the masters did 
not, while the one who did took an early opportunity of 
ceasing to do so. Mendelssohn, as I have said, Mr. 
Shedlock passes over, seeming to think that composer, 
in his piano-works at any rate, merely a copyist. The 
whole book is excellently argued out, without any open 
display of a polemic spirit. There are many things 
that individual readers will object to. For instance, 
I object to Macfarren’s estimate of Dussek being 
quoted as if Macfarren were an authority, and 
also to the ‘‘Musical Times” being quoted with 
reference to a sonata of Dr. Stanford. When was the 
‘*Musical Times” an authority, and on what subject ? 
On the other hand, the criticism of Schubert is excellent ; 
nothing could be said more truly of Dr. Parry than that 
** all his music shows mastery of form, skill in the art of 
development, and eclectic taste” ; and the pages in which 
Mr. Shedlock declares that, whatever mastery of form, 
skill in the art of development, and eclectic taste a 
composer may possess, he will write only dry music 
without inspiration, are as good as those in which he 
shows plainly his belief that the sonata is now an utterly 
dead and barren form. 

Mr. Prout’s ‘‘ Applied Form” is one of the unprece- 
dented series of students’ books published by Messrs. 
Augener, and of this series I am inclined to regard it as 
the most valuable. Mr. Prout treated abstract forms 
in a former work, and in this volume he shows how 
those forms may be applied, by the very best and safest 
method of showing how the masters applied them. He 
recognizes clearly that the composer creates forms, 
while the theorist can do nothing more than explain 
them, and therefore it is ridiculous of the theorist to tell 
the composer—as Macfarren would like to have told 
Wagner—what he may or maynot do. Mr. Prout does 
not even tell students what they may or may not do: he 

erely advises them to do as the masters did, so long as 
they are students ; thus boldly reversing the old mode 
of teaching, which was not, like Mr. Prout’s, ‘‘ Do 
this thing, because Beethoven did it,” but, ‘‘Do 
that thing because the theorists say it is right, and 
Beethoven was wrong not to do it.” Of course Mr. 
Prout deals with every form, not the sonata alone, and 
tis book is a mine of information to those who have 
*-othing to gain from the practical lessons it inculcates. 

Ve may learn from it that not only the sonata form, but 

‘ery known form has ever been inastate of flux, has never 
at any time stood still, no composer using it precisely as 
his predecessors used it. On the whole it is quite as 
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revolutionary in its tendencies as Mr. Shedlock’s book. 
It is therefore to be quite as warmly welcomed ; nor 
should the welcome be less warm, rather it should be 
warmer, because both bookscome from a school which, as 
arule, does not favour revolutionary methods. Do not let 
any one suppose that I see the arrival of the revolution 
with Messrs. Shedlock’s and Prout’s treatises ; for I 
know too well that it is some distance away as yet. 
But having got so far towards it I believe we shall 
ultimately travel the whole journey; and as hints for 
those who would help us on the way I suggest that we 
want books, written, like Messrs Shedlock’s and Prout’s, 
from the Academic side, and sweeping away the 
Academic’s ground, not only in ‘‘ form,” but in harmony 
and counterpoint. We want treatises on these subjects 
showing (for instance) that any chord may follow any 
other chord, any note any other note, and so forth, 
provided always that the result is beautiful. That the 
result must be beautiful, that the counterpoint or 
harmony, no matter what ingenuity it may show, is 
utterly bad if the result is other than beautiful, ought to 
be the main lesson taught by every theoretical treatise 
that makes towards the musical revolution. And musical 
teaching, as in musical history, nothing less than a 
complete revolution is indispensable if we are ever to 
think rightly about music, and to bring forth any great 
musicians of our own. . FL R. 


THE RANDT MINING MARKET. 


ie really seems as if speculators are driven mad, in 

accordance with the old saying, before they are 
ruined. The Randt mining properties, which might have 
been bought for a few millions in 1893, and which even 
at the end of 1894 would not have fetched more than 
50 millions, have now been rushed up in price by the 
persistent efforts of powerful and interested cliques to 
over 210 millions sterling. That this paper price is 
ridiculously high can be proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. Mr. Hamilton Smith, who examined the Randt 
for the Rothschilds, declared that as far as it could be 
profitably worked, say to a depth of 5200 feet, the Randt 
contained something like £325,000,000 worth of gold, 
and this estimate corresponded very closely with that of 
Dr. Schmeisser, the expert sent out by the German 
Government. Now without for the moment considering 
the cost of deep-level mining, let us take it that all this 
gold can be as cheaply procured as at present. In the 
best mines at the Randt we find that barely one-third of 
the gold obtained is gross profit. This would put the 
value of the Randt to-day at about 108 millions sterling, 
or something like one-half the amount which the market 
price of the shares declares it to be worth. 

We can consider the matter in a fairer way, for, after 
all, estimates of the amount of gold hidden away a mile 
beneath the earth’s surface are not very trustworthy. 
Let us, like prudent men, take the yield to-day of the 
Randt goldfields and then estimate their value when 
capitalized. Last year the yield was something less 
than 2,000,000 ounces of gold, worth, roughly speak- 
ing, £8,000,000. One-third of this is supposed to be 
gross profit, and the profit therefore should have been 
something near £2,700,000. Yet less than £1,600,000 
was paid in dividends, and consequently over a million 
must have been sunk in the mines. This year the 
yield, according to an authority in the ‘‘ Investors’ 
Review” (which, we may say in passing, we regard 
as a storehouse of valuable information), may reach 
2,500,000 ounces. Next year, when there will be 50 
per cent more stamps at work than in 1894, it will 
very likely reach 3,000,000 ounces. Let us take 
this possible result for 1896 as the basis of calculation. 
3,000,000 ounces are worth say 412,000,000 sterling, 
of which £4,000,000 will be gross profits. If the pro- 
portion of the profits reinvested in the mines be the same 
as in 1894, that is two-fifths, there will remain some- 
thing less than £ 2,500,000 for dividends. Now whether 
we take the present value of Witwatersrandt gold shares 
to be over £210,000,000, as the ‘‘ Economist ” says, or 
150,000,000, as the writer in the ‘‘ Investors’ Review ” 
states, the interest on capital paid by these mines in 
1896 will vary between slightly over 1 and slightly over 
14 per cent. And this estimate makes no allowance for 
the gradual exhaustion of the mines which, at the present 
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rate, will be worked out in thirty years. It cannot be 
denied then that the present prices of these Randt mines 
are at least twice as high as they should be, even sup- 
posing that gold mines are as good an investment as 
Consols. But this statement, though strictly true, is 
too simple to be entirely satisfactory. 

To obtain any exact notion of the real value of Randt 
mining shares it must be remembered that these pro- 
perties fall naturally into three categories. First of all 
there are the ordinary mines, such as Langlaagte, City 
and Suburban, and Van Ryn, which are admirably 
managed and which earn large dividends, and will 
probably continue to earn them for the next twenty or 
thirty years ; there are, secondly, the deep level mines ; 
and, thirdly, mines which are off the reef and which 
represent nothing but almost worthless grazing land. 
The Deep Level mines are usually supposed to be what 
is called a fair speculation. This seems to us altogether 
too optimistic a view to take. It must be remembered 
that extreme regularity is the characteristic feature of 
the Witwatersrandt gold veins. None of these veins 
carry very rich ore—as we have already said, two- 
thirds of the gold obtained is used to pay expenses 
to-day in the Randt—but such veins as these would 
hardly pay for working at even 2000 feet, to say nothing 
of the 5000 of Mr. Hamilton Smith’s estimate. A proper 
shaft 2000 feet in depth would cost about £40,000, and 
two shafts are necessary in each deep-level mine. We are 
inclined, therefore, to doubt whether any deep-level mine 
will pay for working, and to buy sharesin deep-level mines 
at their present inflated prices seems to us worse than 
folly. The third class of shares are practically worthless 
shares, which are merely the outcome of the present 
mad speculation. The shares in many mines, such 
as North Sheba, and Sheba Queen, and Southern 
Geldenhuis, and Jumpers Extended, were freely dealt 
in some weeks ago, but are now unsaleable at present 
quotations. There is this to be said both about the 
shares in the deep level mines and in the ‘‘ wild cat” 
schemes, that their quoted prices swell the so-called 
capital of Randt mines enormously, and in any calcula- 
tion of capital and returns do the good mines harm. 
There is no doubt now that the best mines in the Randt 
are a more secure investment than gold mines ever were 
in any other part of the world. The French have shown 
their usual practical sagacity in buying the best Randt 
mines at prices which do not return more than 6 per 
cent. It is better surely to have even 6 or 5 per cent from 
Langlaagtes or Van Ryns than 2} per cent from French 
Rentes or English Consols. What differentiates the 
present boom from all previous booms is the fact that 
the French have bought very heavily and taken the 
shares from the market. They have bought as investors 
and will not sell however ‘‘ bears” may try to frighten 
them. For this reason we believe that it is impossible 
at present to create a panic that would ‘‘smash the 
market.” The shares in the best of the Randt mines 
are worth the prices they are now quoted at, and seven 
out of ten of them are held by investors and not as a 
speculation. Of the mines in Rhodesia and West 
Australia we hold a different opinion, and we shall have 
y rd to say about these enterprises at no distant 

te. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


S dese Money Market has on the whole been quiet, but 
towards the end of the week discount rates showed 
a tendency to rise, owing probably to the approach of 
the Stock Exchange Settlement in which some difficulties 
are expected from the carry-over of mining shares. Of 
course, with over £50,000,000 deposited in the Bank 
on private account, there can be no considerable advance 
in discount rates. It is satisfactory to note that our 
banks and discount houses have at last decided not to 
take any more of the French accommodation bills alluded 
to in our last issue. To what extent money in France 
has been absorbed by the Russo-Chinese Loan and 
mining investments is shown by the fact that Paris is 
again borrowing here against French Rentes for three 
and six months at 1} to 3 per cent per annum. Home 
Government Securities were dull, and Consols closed on 
Thursday at 107; for money and 107} for the account. 
The Bank rate remains at 2 per cent. 
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On the Stock Exchange little business was done 
except in South African mining shares. Instead of the 
usual October boom, there was something like a serious 
panic during the past week in the Mining market, 
involving heavy losses, which should act as a salutary 
warning to all speculators whether strong or weak. 
The present nineteen days’ account is almost over, and 
the many weak “‘ bulls” who have suffered in the course 
of it are not likely to forget the severe lesson they have 
received. There were some fluctuations in the ‘‘ Kaffir” 
market, caused by buying and selling orders from Paris. 
and the large operators, but the depression that resulted 
from realizations forced upon weak “bulls” by their 
brokers inevitably lowered prices. The gloomy tone of 
the market was not relieved by the announcement of the 
Randt output for September, which was nearly 10,000 
ounces less than in August. 


The news of the Clyde lock-out had anfunfavourable 
effect on Home Railways, in spite of the excellent traffic 
receipts for last week and the satisfactory Board of 
Trade returns. Among the traffic receipts the Scotch 
lines are again well to the front, the Caledonian showing 
413,043 and the North British £8843. These compare 
with the receipts of the coal strike period last year, 
but even then there is an increase that more than 
balances the decrease of last year. The North-Eastern 
alone are unsatistactory with a decrease of £1198 on a 
decrease of £1243 in 1894. 


The weakness of ‘‘ Kaffirs” reacted on the other 
markets. American Railways were dull in sympathy, 
and the good effect of the advance in the prices of 
coal and cotton was neutralized by the fear of further 
gold shipments. Canadian Pacific shares and Grand 
Trunk stocks were weak; South American Railway 
stocks suffered from the prevailing flatness; and the 
Foreign and General Mining markets were almost 
neglected. West Australian shares rose and fell in 
sympathy with ‘‘ Kaffiirs.” Silver was firmer and the 
price of bars was quoted at 31}jd. per ounce on. 
Thursday. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
Mr. ALBERT F. CALVERT’S PROMOTIONS. 


In dealing with the prospectus of the Imperial Western 
Australian Corporation, Limited, in our issue of the 
28th ultimo, we referred to Mr. Albert F. Calvert as 
only just beginning to show himself in his true colours 
as a company-promoter. Since those remarks were 
published Mr. Calvert has brought out two additional 
companies, viz., the Western Australian Steam Packet 
and Transport Company, Limited, with a capital of 
450,000, and the Mount Prophecy and Perseverance 
Gold Mines, Limited, with a capital of £120,000, and 
we understand that Mr. Calvert has several other 
schemes in preparation. It appears to us that the 
companies which Mr. Albert F. Calvert has promoted: 
are at once as cheeky and ill-conceived as the méthods 
by which Mr. Calvert has sought to advertize himself. 
The Imperial Western Australian Corporation was only 
brought into existence a fortnight ago, but that did not 
prevent Mr. Calvert, two or three days afterwards, from 
using its high-sounding title to ‘‘ invite” subscriptions 
for the capital of these other companies. It was formed 
to acquire certain so-called ‘‘ properties,” or ‘‘ mines,” 
the purchase price of which, as fixed by Mr. A. F. 
Calvert, was the enormous sum of £250,000; and now 
Mr. Albert F. Calvert, in the name of this Imperial 
Western Australian Corporation, is seeking to re-sell 
those identical properties to the public by means of the 
very old dodge of promoting ‘‘ subsidiary” enter- 
prises. The audacity of such a promoter almost 
commands respect. Since the West Australia boom 
set in, Mr. Albert F. Calvert has used eve 
possible means to puff his own person and position. He 
has expended very large sums of money upon sensation 
advertisements, which were so set up in the papers tha 
they might very well have been mistaken for readin 
matter. These advertisements described Mr. Calvert “ 
an ‘‘explorer” of no mean order, and also as the act /h 
“discoverer” of the ‘‘vast resources” of Western 
Australia. From the outset, Mr. Calvert has desired 
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that the multitude should understand that he is the 
Columbus of West Australia, and that it is through him 
alone that the fortunes of that wonderful country can be 
assured. Mr. Calvert has boasted of his mining- 
engineering knowledge and of his intense integrity, and 
he has delicately insinuated that any project dealing 
with West Australia might be accepted as genuine if it 
bore the stamp of his distinguished approbation. These 
and other interesting doctrines Mr. Calvert has propa- 
gated very widely, thanks to the assistance which a 
large section of the Press has generously, but not 
gratuitously, afforded him. Moreover, Mr. Albert F. 
‘Calvert has adopted other means by which to spread far 
and wide his own exceedingly good opinion of himself. 
He has written, or caused to be written, various 
neatly-bound volumes pretending to treat of the 
subject of West Australia, but in reality devoted to 
singing the praises of Mr. Albert F. Calvert, and 
he has paid for the publication of these books. 
Mr. Calvert has also paid for the publication of numerous 
self-glorifying pamphlets; of some terrible ‘‘ verses ” 
chanting his greatness ; and of a collection of ungram- 
matical rubbish called the ‘‘ Calvert Papers” which we 
understand dealt tenderly with Mr. Calvert’s not very 
remote ancestry. Until quite recently one of the bands 
at the Empire of India Exhibition played daily an air 
entitled ‘‘ Westralia,” which Mr. Calvert’s advertise- 
ments informed the public had been dedicated ‘‘ by per- 
mission” (it should have been ‘‘ by arrangement ”) to 
Albert F. Calvert, Esq. Some months ago a ‘‘ banquet” 
was given at the Imperial Institute ‘‘in honour of” 
Mr. Albert F. Calvert, and upon that auspicious occasion 
a ‘*magnificent ” service of silver plate was ‘‘ presented” 
tothe supposititious hero of the hour. Both banquet 
and service of plate, we hear, were part of Mr. 
Calvert’s advertising programme and were paid for by 
‘himself. And Mr. Calvert had large drawings prepared 
not only of the service of plate, but also of himself stand- 
ing in a histrionic attitude at the Imperial Institute dinner 
table. These pictures, with a report of the patriotic 
speeches made upon the occasion (particularly Mr. Cal- 
vert’s, in the course of which he fervently thanked every- 
body for the great ‘‘honour” done him) were inserted 
by Mr. Calvert in various newspapers as page adver- 
tisements, and doubtless the innocent readers supposed 
that they were the newspapers’ own reports and illus- 
trations of the historic proceedings. In taking this vast 
amount of trouble, and in putting himself to this very 
great expense, we feel sure that Mr. Albert F. Calvert 
-has all along had only one end in view—his own ulti- 
mate profit. Mr. Calvert has baited the pool, and he 
thinks that the present moment is one in which to make a 
haul ; but we believe he has made a bad calculation. Mr. 
Calvert could not have chosen a worse time to exploit 
his pet projects, and if our information is correct, each 
and all of these projects have gone very badly so far as 
the subscriptions of the public are concerned. The 
public seem to have understood that Mr. Calvert is no 
Heaven-sent benefactor, but a company-promoter of 
extraordinary impudence and colossal vanity. We 
need therefore, for the present, say nothing further of 
his promotions. 


Tue PirsarrA Unitep Mines, Lrirtep. 
THE ‘‘ BREAD UNION” GANG. 

We uaderstand that Hannan’s Excelsior Gold Mines, 
Limited, the prospectus of which was criticized in our 
last issue, is another promotion of two of the principal 
members of the ‘*Bread Union” gang—Harrison 
Ainsworth and Samuel Wickens. The Pilbarra United 
Gold Mines, Limited, the subscription lists of which are 
advertised to close to-day (Saturday), is also promoted 
by Messrs. Ainsworth and Wickens. We dealt with 
these persons in our issue of 14 September in connection 
with the Finance Corporation of Western Australia, 
Limited, and it is, therefore, a matter of some surprise 
to us to fimd amongst the directors of the last two 
companies to which we have referred the names of 
gentlemen who appeared on the prospectus of the 
Finance Corporation of Western Australia, Limited, as 
directors of that concern. We refer to: 

Mr. D. W. Wales, Palmerston Buildings, E.C. 
Mr. Charles B. Prust, 167 Holland Road, Ken- 


sington, W. 
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Major-General Bates, Goldsmith’s Avenue, Acton, 
and 2 Howard Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 
Mr. C, Bradley, Leighwoods, Richmond. 
Other directors who appear in connection with the later 
schemes are: 
Mr. J. B. Guthrie, Messrs. J. B. Guthrie & Son, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Mr. G. J. Malcolm Kearton, 
Street, E.C. 
Alderman Hawkes, Brighton. 
Mr. R. Terrett, Woodstone Manor, Peterborough. 
We do not know any of these gentlemen, but we presume 
that, as honourable men, they would not care to identify 
themselves with schemes which are the reverse of 
reputable. We cannot believe that any of them are ac- 
quainted with the reputations of Messrs. Harrison Ains- 
worth and Samuel Wickens, who are the promoters of the 
companies we have named. We do not suppose either 
that Mr. F. D. Bentley, the broker, or Mr. W. A. 
Thomson, the solicitor, both of whom appear in their 
respective capacities on all three prospectuses, can have 
had the advantage of previously knowing what we have 
now informed them of. 


28 Fenchurch 


GLASGOW CORPORATION STOCK. 


The Corporation of Glasgow invite subscription for 
an issue of £500,000 Two and a Half per Cent Redeem- 
able stock, particulars of which will be found in another 
column. The securities offered for the loan are of a 
very ample character. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMERICA CUP. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
Savoy Hore, Lonpon, 7 August, 1895. 


IR,—The ‘‘Times” published on Monday last the text 
of the various ‘‘ deeds of gift” of the America Cup, in 
order, apparently, to prove that the New York Yacht 
Club might have acceded to Lord Dunraven’s proposal 
and even on the morning of the last race have selected a 
course beyond the reach of excursion stearners. The 
‘* Times” has certainly succeeded in proving that the 
“deeds of gift” are more elastic than was generally 
supposed. In particular the deed of gift of 1887, 
commonly called ‘‘The New Deed of Gift,” allows 
the club challenging for the cup and the club 
holding the same to make, by mutual consent, ‘‘any 
arrangement satisfactory to both as to the dates, 
courses, number of trials, rules, and sailing regulations, 
and any or all other conditions of the match, in which 
case, also, the ten months’ notice may be waived.” 

There can be no doubt that this condition renders it 
possible for the New York Yacht Club to offer a fair 
race. It can abolish, for example, the one-sided pro- 
vision that the challenging yacht ‘‘ must proceed under 
sail to the port where the contest is to take place,” and 
it can select any course it pleases by arrangement with 
the challenging club before the races. But it is not 
sufficiently understood in England that all the conditions 
established by the New York Yacht Club, even the 
seemingly unfair condition I have mentioned, have 
been established in a spirit of loyalty to precedent. The 
America sailed across the Atlantic to meet the English 
yachts ; she met and beat not one yacht of her own type, 
but eight cutters and seven schooners, and the course 
was as the original deed of gift states: ‘‘the usual 
course for the Annual Regatta of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron.” Englishmen could scarcely object if the Americans 
made it as hard for them to regain the cup as it was 
difficult for the America to win it in 1851. 

As a matter of fact, every modification made in the 
conditions of this race has been made in the interests 
of the challenging yacht. The Americans have recog- 
nized that the conditions of the ordinary regatta under 
which the America competed are not very suitable 
for an international competition. Instead of opposing 
the challenger with a fleet of vessels of different types 
and of all sizes, they now meet her with a vessel of her 
own rig and of practically her own size. But they still 
hold by the provision which is set forth in the first deed 
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of gift of 1857, and which has only been changed con- 
ditionally in ‘*The New Deed of Gift,” that ‘‘ the match 
shall be sailed over the usual course for the Annual 
Regatta of the Yacht Club in possession of the Cup.” 
That provision was taken, as we have seen, from the 
English rules, but now that ‘‘The New Deed of Gift” 
allows the New York Yacht Club to select any ocean 
course, we may be sure that it will bring about a fair 
race in the future. That is not to say that we think it 
should have acceded to Lord Dunraven’s request. What 
would have been thought of the New York Yacht Club 
if, after Lord Dunraven had won two races on the usual 
course, they had decided, in accordance with a protest 
made by Mr. Iselin, that the next race should be sailed 
off Marblehead? When we reverse the case like this we 
see the absolute folly of Lord Dunraven’s protest. The 
conditions of a race cannot be changed in the middle of 
a contest. 

In regard to the future, however, the case is wholly 
different. There can be no doubt, I think, that after 
the experiences of this year the New York Yacht Club 
will, on agreement with the challenging club, select a 
course that is not its usual course for the races of 1896, 
and that, if pressed, it will also abandon what I have 
called the one-sided condition that the challenging yacht 
must cross the Atlantic on its own bottom. For it is 
probably this one-sided condition which induced the 
Sailing Committee of the Royal London Yacht Club to 
declare that theconditionsof ‘‘ The New Deed of Gift” still 
in force were of such a nature as in their opinion ‘‘to be 
not calculated to promote sport.” It was not a handicap 
for the America to cross the ocean in order to compete 
in the harder breezes and rougher waters of the English 
coast, but it is a handicap for a yacht to cross the ocean 
to compete in the smooth water and light air of our 
American coast. By deciding upon a course in agree- 
ment with the challenging yacht, and by abandoning 
the provision that the challenging yacht must cross the 
Atlantic on her own bottom, the New York Yacht Club 
will ensure as fair a race as is possible, and will remove, 
as they must wish to do, the last vestige of ground for 
British complaint.—Yours, &c. 

An AMERICAN LAWYER. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE CABINET. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
EpInsurGH, 27 September, 1895. 


Srr,—As a constant reader of your journal and 
an active member of the Conservative Party, I have 
read with appreciation your paragraphs and articles on 
the new Government. What surprises and offends me 
is that while the Unionist victory has been gained by 
the votes of the democracy following the lead of the 
middle classes, the Government is almost wholly com- 
posed of the ‘‘!andocracy” with the peers at the top. The 
commercial, manufacturing, educational, agricultural, 
industrial, and other varied interests have been prac- 
tically ignored. Now, while it is quite true that Govern- 
ment is a business to be learned as well as any other 
business, and that peers have more leisure for the 
preparatory training, it is as absurd as it is offensive 
that a monopoly of office should be given to the landlord 
class, and it will very soon, I fear, make the Government 
unpopular in the House of Commons and in the country. 
The ramifications of this initial mistake are great, 
because, the aristocratic order being in power, their 
patronage will go in the same direction. We have had 
the _— experience before, and it has begun to repeat 
itself. 

What an absurdity to put a man of the mental calibre 
of Mr. Akers Douglas into the Cabinet and leave out Sir 
John Gorst ! 

When one considers the honours and rewards that go 
to the peers and landowners alone there is every reason 
why they should receive only a fraction of the adminis- 
trative offices inthe Government. The present Government 
will, in the personnel of its members, be less in touch with 
the constituencies—in other words, the country—than 
any Government of the last fifty years. Hence I see 
danger to its life.—I am, yours sincerely, 

A WorkKING CONSERVATIVE. 


12 October, 1895. 


DEMOSTHENES’ PHRASE ABOUT 
PHOCION. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Trinity DuBLin, 6 October, 1895, 


Sir,—In your current number (p. 430) I read, “A 
great Greek orator used to say of his rival, ‘ Here comes 
the pruner of my periods.’” I am aware that this state- 
ment has been made for hundreds of years, but it rests 
(I think) on a careless misinterpretation of a Greek word. 
When Demosthenes called Phocion “the xoris of his 
periods,” he used a very apt phrase. The xomis was a 
heavy knife, something like a billhook. It was with 
such an instrument that the brisket of the sacrificed 
animal was cleft in twain in the ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris.” 
It is in the Helot’s Song among heavy kitchen utensils. 
It is metaphorically used in the same sense in which we 
should employ ‘‘ sledge-hammer.” What Demosthenes 
meant was, ‘‘ Here comes the man who, if he chooses, 
can smash up all my fine-drawn argumentations with one. 
blow of the sledge-hammer of his sound, rough, common 
sense.” It is true that a billhook might be used for 
pruning, but what I wish to point out is that pruning 
could not be the operation alluded to, inasmuch as 
there never was oratory which lent itself less to such an 
operation than the oratory of Demosthenes, which makes 
its splendid effects by perfection of narration, illustra- 
tion, reasoning, with very little appeal to the emotions, 
and no mere rhetoric. There is never anything to prune. 
There is much which could be pruned in Cicero, and 
even in Burke, not to speak of other modern orators ; 
but none in Demosthenes. Moreover, there could not 
be a worse pruner than Phocion, who was proverbially 
wanting in that art which would be requisite to distinguish 
what should be lopped off and what should be left 
untouched. The false reading «xomis for xéms of the 
MSS. in the ‘‘ Antigone” must not be quoted against 
me. It makes havoc of the poetry of the passage, and 
is rightly rejected by Professor Jebb. The proverbial 
characteristic of Phocion was sound, blunt, common 
sense. 

The Saturpay Review, however, is perfectly justified 
in giving a common quotation in the common way. The 
same cannot be said of the once scholarly ‘‘ Punch,” 
which in the current number (p. 159) gives ‘*‘ Laeda” for 
Leda.”—Yours truly, R. Y. TYRRELL. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION AND THE 
GREEKS IN TURKEY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEw. 


Lonvon, 9 August, 1895. 

Sir,—There is a grave danger that Europe, in an 
indignant espousal of the cause of the Armenians, may 
be led into inflicting a cruel wrong on the Greeks in 
Turkey, who are not only the most numerous but by far 
the wealthiest and most influential of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. The Vienna correspondent of the 
‘* Daily Telegraph ” says, in his letter published to-day, 
‘* It is known that Russia is in favour of the annexation 
of Macedonia to Bulgaria,” and Russia is every day 
drawing the meshes closer round Bulgaria. Should this 
be brought about, a very great injury would be inflicted 
upon the Greeks. One of their influential members 
assured me last February, when discussing this question, 
that they would far rather remain under Turkish rule 
than be handed over to Russia, for the Turks, it is true, 
govern badly, and at times are cruel and tyrannical, but 
they do not attempt to destroy the nationality of the 
people. The Russians, on the other hand, always 
insist that the newly-acquired subjects of Russia shall 
become Russian in every sense of the word, and would 
assuredly punish the Greeks for the natural aspiration 
to remain Greek in sentiment and character as severely 
as they have punished the Poles. Except in times of 
political ferment like the present, the Greeks are fairly 
contented and well off, and they have no wish whatever 
to be handed over to Russia, with Siberia and the knout 
to ensure acquiescence in the change of Government.— 
Yours faithfully, H. C. THomson. 
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REVIEWS. 


FEUDAL ENGLAND. 


‘* Feudal England: Historical Studies on the XIth and 
XIIth Centuries.” By J. H. Round. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 1895. 


R. ROUND’S new book consists of some thirty 
essays on topics of various degrees of interest 
and importance between the years 1066 and 1200. 
There are three really notable studies : one on the con- 
struction of Domesday Book, one on Knight-service, 
the third on the Battle of Hastings. The remainder are 
short and often scrappy contributions, reprinted from 
various periodicals, and dealing for the most part with 
small topographical or genealogical points of secondary 
interest. 

All the essays, small and great alike, bear testimony 
to Mr. Round’s most praiseworthy activity in research, 
and his inveterate scepticism in accepting received 
opinions—a scepticism which often leads him to new 
and notable discoveries but not unfrequently lands him 
in mere paradoxes. 

Those who have read Mr. Round’s earlier works will 
remember that he is a strong opponent of the accepted 
modern doctrine that the Norman Conquest made no 
startling breach in the continuity of English constitu- 
tional history. The most important theory which Mr. 
Round broaches in favour of his ‘‘ cataclysmic” view of 
the results of the Conquest on English institutions, is 
that William I. introduced a wholly new system of 
military service. All late writers, following Bishop 
Stubbs, have held that the basis of military obligation, 
after 1066 as well as before it, was that every five hides 
of land should furnish a fully equipped warrior. Mr. 
Round produces this startling statement in contradic- 
tion of the accepted hypothesis : ‘‘I hold that the Anglo- 
Norman tenant-in-chief’s military service was in no way 
derived or developed from that of the Anglo-Saxons, 
but was arbitrarily fixed by the king, from whom he 
received his fief, irrespectively both of its size and of all 
pre-existent arrangements.” 

He then proceeds to state his own view at length. 
He holds that the servitium debitum which the tenants-in- 
chief acknowledge themselves to owe in their carte of 
1166 was an obligation to provide so many knights from 
their fiefs, not on a basis of five-hide holdings or of £20 
holdings, but according to the king’s good pleasure, his 
favourites being given more favourable and other tenants 
less favourable terms. 

Now it is true that there was, by 1166, an acknow- 
ledged servitium debitum, and that one or two of the 
barons’ carte of that date seem to imply that this 
obligation dated from the time of King William. It is 
also true that some of the knights’ fees of 1166 were 
decidedly above or below the five-hide unit. Neverthe- 
less, we are not in the least prepared to accept Mr. 
Round’s theory. . In the first place, those of the carte 
which specify both the knight-service due from and the 
extent of the lands held by a tenant seem to presuppose 
the five-hide unit. Take, for example, the carta of 
Roger of Berkeley, a Gloucestershire baron : 

‘*Let my Lord the King know that Ii, Roger de 
Berchley, have two knights and a half enfeoffed of the 
old feoffment, whereof— 

Michael holds one hide 
William Fitz-Baldwin, two hides : 
Helyas de Boivill, 1} hides [=5 hides] 
Hugh de Planta, } hide 
and so from these you have an entire knight |et de istis 
integrum militem habdetis|. For making up the half 
knight— 
Ralph de Yweley holds } hide 
The wife of Ralph Cantilene, } hide 
Roger de Albamara, 1 virgate se . 
de Coverley, 1 virgate [= 2} hides} 
The wife of Richard Gansel, 3 virgates 
The Prior of Stanley, 1 virgate 
and so you have here half a knight |et hic habetis 
dimidium militem|” &c. 

Such an answer seems to prove conclusively that 
Roger de Berkeley, in 1166, connected the idea of five 
hides with that of the obligation to provide a knight, 
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whatever Mr. Round may do in 1895. Unfortunately, 
very few of the tenants-in-chief sent in lists of their 
hidage as well as of their military obligations, but a 
reference to the Abbess of Shaftesbury’s carta will also 
show the 2} hides equal to 4 a knight. There are 
also instances of 1 hide being held ‘‘ pro guinta parte 
militis” in the carta of the Abbot of Westminster, and 
of 4 hide ‘‘ fro decima parte militis” in that of the 
Bishop of Salisbury. Another tenant of the last-named 
bishop has ‘‘ feodum unius militis, scilicet tres hidas apud 
Imberham et duas apud Horton. Robert Fitz-Albert has 
‘*one knight’s fee, of three hides in Littleton and two in. 
Bere.” The occasional mention that a tenant holds 
‘fone knights fee minus 1 virgate,” or 2 virgates, is 
equally conclusive for the knight’s fee having a recog- 
nized territorial basis. 

In the few cases where we find a very small knight’s. 
fee, there seems always to have been some recent irre- 
gularity; e.g. the Bishop of Chichester reports that 
‘*the Count of Eu seized ten hides of his landin Bexley 
and enfeoffed four knights upon it, stealing the land from 
the church,” and the Abbot of Middleton that ‘‘ Roger 
Bishop of Salisbury, while he was holding the abbey in 
custody after the death of our abbot, enfeoffed a knight 
on two hides, and another on two and a half hides of our 
demesne.” On the other hand, very large knight's fees, 
which occasionally occur, are due to the liberal dealing 
of the king with the Church; e.g. the Abbot of Ramsey 
held seventy hides, but was let off with a servitium of 
only four knights. If a lay tenant, he would indubitably 
have been responsible for fourteen. 

The most important conclusion which we think Mr.. 
Round has really established in this article on knight- 
service, is that Scutage dates from Henry I. and not 
from Henry II. This was known to Madox, who men- 
tions it in his ‘‘ History of the Exchequer,” but the last 
two generations of constitutional writers, including even 
Bishop Stubbs, have ignored Madox’s discovery, and 
Mr. Round does well to restate and conclusively demon- 
strate the fact. 

We now pass to the long and ingenious treatise on 
the battle of Hastings, which is formed by the fusion of 
Mr. Round’s original contribution to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,” dealing with Freeman’s ‘‘ Norman Conquest,” 
and of his two controversial papers in the ‘‘ Historical 
Quarterly ” of 1894. Students of the Norman epoch 
have perhaps heard enough already of the “ palisade 
question,” but we must hazard a few remarks upon it 
in its latest shape. Mr. Round’s original thesis was 
that ‘‘the palisade had no existence. . . . Professor 
Freeman obtained the sole authority that he could 
adduce for its existence in the one case by mistranslating 
his French, in the other by misconstruing his Latin. 
. . « We wipe away that libel on ‘God's Englishmen’ 
who faced their foe on that awful day standing man ta 
man.” The words we italicize refer to a most important 
passage in Wace’s ‘‘ Roman de Rou ”—a passage which 
Mr. Round himself called ‘‘ this crucial passage "—and 
are a plain and unqualified assertion that Freeman 
‘‘mistranslated” this passage when he saw in it @ 
reference to a barricade or palisade. Further on in 
Mr. Round’s original article, Freeman’s rendering of 
this ‘‘ crucial passage” was said to be so ‘‘ obviously” 
wrong, that it was a wonder how he could ever have 
so mistranslated it. Now, however, Mr. Round adopts 
a different tone. He either drops this charge of 
‘‘obvious” mistranslation altogether or transforms it 
into an assertion that Freeman has rendered the passage 
in two ways. 

A careful reader will see that the second statement is 
very different from the earlier one. In the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review” Mr. Round says that the late Regius Professor 
had no authorities for his palisade; in ‘‘ Feudal England” 
he says that Freeman contradicts himself, not that he 
has no authorities. The student is not much concerned 
as to whether the author of the ‘‘ Norman Conquest” 
sometimes misunderstood a passage or supported views 
inconsistent with each other. But he is most anxious 
to know whether the so-called palisades existed or not. 
When he presses for an answer on this point, it is irre- 
levant to reply not by confuting the existence of the 
defences, but by asserting that Freeman was not always 
consistent in his description of them. 

As a matter of fact, there are two passages which to 
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the unprejudiced reader are quite conclusive in favour 
of the palisade. The first is that the Normans, storm- 
ing the hill according to Wace: ‘‘ Ne doterent fe/ ne 
fosse,” cared not for stake nor ditch. Mr. Round 
makes no mention in his book of this line. The second 
is the longer one, where the English ‘‘ d’escuz e dais 
s’avironoent ”—7.e. surrounded themselves with shields 
and boarding; azs can only mean woodwork, and cannot 
possibly be an otiose synonym for the shields mentioned 
along with it. The passage in which this line occurs 
was submitted, as Mr. Round very properly admits 

p. 401), to two specialists in old French, MM. Gaston 

aris and Paul Meyer, who agreed in translating the 
twelve lines as referring to some sort of rough barricade 
of stakes and branches, not to what Mr. Round calls 
the ‘‘ shield-wall.” This last phrase when met with in 
old English literature merely forms a poetic synonym 
for a line of shielded warriors, and does not imply any 
close packing or joining of shield to shield after the 
manner of the Roman /estudo. It is evident indeed that 
neither men using the double-handed battle-axe nor 
men casting long missile spears could possibly stand in 
festudo formation so as to use their weapons. 

Tacitly abandoning his original contention that Wace 
did not refer to barricades, Mr. Round now falls back 
-on the old device of ‘‘ abusing the plaintiff's attorney ”— 
z.e. of endeavouring to prove that Wace is such a late 
writer, and so careless and incorrect in his descriptions, 
‘that no heed should be paid to him when he does speak 
of ‘stake and fosse.” We cannot spare space to 
follow Mr. Round in this discussion, but must merely 
‘remark that he places Wace’s birth ten years later than 
he need, and strives to prop up a failing cause by quoting 
as an integral part of the poem lines referring to events 
in 1174, which the best authorities agree in regarding as 
a late addition by another hand. 

If we have seemed somewhat hard in our criticism of 
Mr. Round, we can only remind the reader that his 
polemical methods invite such treatment. Take, for 
-example, his index-heading on Professor Freeman : 

‘* Freeman, Professor: Unacquainted with the Zug. Com. 
Cant. 4: ignores the Northants geld-roll 149: his con- 
‘temptuous criticism when himself in error 151: influenced 
by words and names 317: confuses individuals 323: 
his pedantry 334, 339: imagines facts 352: his supposed 
accuracy 353, 384, 436, &c. &c.” 

This is not the way to deal with a great authority. 
We all make errors—even Mr. Round once wrote that 
‘Hastings was fought ‘‘on a September day ”—but cor- 
rection should not be accompanied with insult, more 
-especially when the writer criticized is in his grave. 


THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM. 


‘<The Gurneys of Earlham.” By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Two vols. London: George Allen. 1895. 


A$ we lay down these volumes—it is with hesitation 
and shame that we confess it—a longing seizes us 
‘to do some wicked, vulgar thing. We want to swear. 
We want to tear our clothes and then rush into the 
street without a hat. We feel drenched with virtue, 
drugged with respectability ; the spectacle of this long- 
drawn gregarious piety and propriety has been almost 
too much for us. We seem to have been to chapel for 
a month, all the time in our best clothes and in the most 
genteel and demure of company. They are astounding, 
this multitude of Gurneys that Mr. Hare marshals 
before us in unending rows. There is not a black 
sheep in the whole comfortable, curly flock, not one that 
is tainted or speckled. All are rich and devout and 
exemplary beyond competition. They are so excessively 
numerous that they seem to die like flies as Mr. Hare 
reels off his pages, but the survivors do not mourn 
unduly, they express the most inimitable sentiments, 
and grateful. Heaven sends down plenty more of them. 
John and Catherine Gurney, between 1776 and 1791, 
begat twelve children, of whom one died in infancy. 
The remaining eleven grew up, four boys and seven 
girls, the most complete paragons that ever were seen. 
e third sister was the famous Elizabeth Fry, who 
really was a great woman—not a very lovable woman, 
perhaps, but infinitely noble, majestic, and beneficent, 
the Mrs. Siddons of philanthropy. The others were like 


her, but gentler, less commanding. As to the sons, 
words are wanting to describe their excellence. During 
all his youth and manhood no improper word passed the 
lips of Samuel. When John Joseph was nineteen he 
recorded that the happiest hours of his life were those 
‘abstracted from the common business of the world for 
the purpose of public worship.” Daniel, in infancy, was 
shocked at the ostentation of ordinary Quaker funerals, 
and in early manhood was noticeable, even among the 
Gurneys, for uprightness and integrity. To them, in his 
youth, came Fowell Buxton as a suitor for the hand of 
Hannah. The family sat in judgment on him, pro- 
nounced him ‘‘ remarkably sweet and innocent,” and 
welcomed him to its bosom. What he became, we all 
know, and how the mangrove tree of the Buxtons rose 
and mingled branches with the Gurneys, and over- 
shadowed Norfolk with calm and holy foliage. The 
whole story of it is quite awe-inspiring. 

We are fully aware that in being thus flippant we are 
talking rank and pestilent heresy. We do not need to 
be reminded that this powerful and wealthy family 
uniformly employed its wealth and power for most 
excellent purposes, that its members were intelligent, 
virtuous, and philanthropical. It would be worse than 
silly to sneer at such a record of public and private 
usefulness. But we wonder whether Mr. Augustus 
Hare, who is a man of the world, and who rattles 
through his chronicle without any great show of enthu- 
siasm, ever reflected upon another side that may 
present itself to his overpressed and confounded readers, 
upon the reverse of his clear and decorous medal. Did 
it occur to him, as he wrote, that people are not so 
virtuous and so prosperous as the Gurneys of Earlham 
were without incurring certaindangers? There is self- 
righteousness, for instance—not a charming quality 
that ; and there are family conceit and narrowness of 
sympathy, and the egotism which fancies itself to be 
modesty because it lavishes praise on its own intimate 
relatives. From one end of Mr. Hare’s book to the 
other the greatness and the goodness of Joseph John 
Gurney ring like a performance on the bassoon. In 
all the letters and the journals of his sisters and brothers 
we seem to be listening to the chorus in ‘‘ Athalie ”— 
‘* Tout l’Univers est plein de sa magnificence ! chantons, 
publions ses beinfaits!” There is Richmond’s well- 
known portrait of him, handsome, arrogant, benign, in 
his Quaker garb of sober richness, every feature of him 
betraying his absolute complacency with himself. Joseph 
John lives in literature by the spirited pages of 
‘*Lavengro,” in which Borrow tells how Gurney reproved 
him for the cruel sport of fishing, and recommended to 
him the study of Hebrew. Joseph John looked forward 
to the future life as to a haven where there would be no 
ceremonial observances, no oaths, no compliments 
(sic), no war, where, in fact, wealthy bankers with a 
stake in the country would resign themselves to a 
perpetual contemplation of the ‘‘spiritual administration 
of the Christian system.” For such a heaven, it is 
obvious, he thought no one quite so well prepared as 
Joseph John Gurney. 4 

The mutual admiration of the Gurneys and their com- 
plete satisfaction with one another is beautiful to behold, 
but one almost needs to be a Gurney (or a Buxton) to 
appreciate it. They all kept copious journals; they all 
wrote elaborate letters to one another. These letters 
and journals have been preserved with religious care, 
and Mr. Hare, having been admitted into the Mecca of 
the race, has amply, perhaps over-amply, quoted from 
them. They are filled with praise of one another. 
Never were sisters so ‘‘remarkably sweet” or brothers 
so singularly excellent as the various Gurneys of Earlham 
invariably seemed to the other Gurneys of Earlham. 
This intense appreciation did not include all other 
families. The Hanburys and the Aggses and the Bar- 
clays are stigmatized as dis (by which, it is explained, 
the journals and letters mean ‘‘ disgusting”) until they 
form matrimonial alliances with the Gurneys of Earlham, 
when they at once become ‘‘sweet,” generous, charming, 
and most enchanting. Louisa Gurney stated in her 
journal, in 1796: ‘‘1 think I have much less pride than 
most people.” Ifso, she was not like the rest of her 
family. It is highly entertaining to note the satisfaction 
of the others when it is recorded that Queen Charlotte, 
having curtsied to Elizabeth, that rigid formularist was 
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careful not to curtsey back. It was a religious scruple, 
of course, that prevented her ; but, if one comes to think 
of it, why should a Gurney of Earlham curtsey to any 
one? A satirist might draw an admirable sketch of 
Joseph John’s apotheosis: of how he stalked through 
Heaven’s gate with a slight inclination of the eyes to 
St. Peter, and how he kept his beaver hat firmly on his 
brows in the very presence of his Maker. Joseph John 
admitted that he was fond of making money; it is the 
only human weakness recorded of him. 

There is one little event in the history of the Gurneys 
which is scarcely a matter of congratulation to them. 
Few financial events of modern times have brought so 
much misery and distress in their wake as the failure 
of Messrs. Overend & Gurney’s bank. Events are 
quickly forgotten nowadays, yet the memory of that 
terrible exposure remains fresh in the minds of a good 
many of the sufferers. Mr. Hare is certainly an adroit 
courtier. To have entirely omitted all reference to that 
moral cataclysm would have been to attract adverse 
notice. Nobody can say that he has refused to include 
a mention of it in his chronicle of the family. But the 
entire amount of his allusion, so far as we can discover, 
for his index omits all reference to it, is confined to this 
stupendous passage : 

‘* The great trouble of the bankruptcy, in which he 
was involved by his partners, scarcely aged [Daniel 
Gurney], and he scarcely suffered from it personally, as 
his ever kind and generous sister allowed him £2000 a 
year.” 

No one can allege that Mr. Hare is not qualified to 
write family history. 

We have not, we feel, been sympathetic in our treat- 
ment of a work which a great many readers are sure to 
find eminently edifying. But we do not think that it 
was at all necessary to present to the general public 
such a tribute to the vanity of a private family. So far 
as Elizabeth Fry is concerned, the memoir of her by Mr. 
Timpson and the two volumes of her journal and letters, 
given to the world half a century ago, to say nothing of 
later compilations, have amply satisfied curiosity, while 
the memoirs of Joseph John Gurney, published in 1854 
by Braithwaite (a work which we do not observe that 
Mr. Hare even mentions) were as full as could possibly 
be desired. Long ago, Mr. Geldart published the 
** Memorials ” of Samuel Gurney, and those of Hannah 
have also been printed. On the whole, we cannot but 
think that a private issue of these volumes for the use 
of relations and friends would have completely satisfied 
any possible further requirement. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


“The American Congress: A History of National 
Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1895.” By 
Joseph West Moore. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1895. 


1% the opening words of his preface Mr. Moore sets 

forth as his purpose ‘‘to give in a concise and 
popular form a clear, interesting, and valuable account 
of the legislative and political affairs of the American 
people from the colonial period to the present time.” 

If a critic has any difficulty in estimating Mr. Moore’s 
fitness for the task which he has set before him, he is 
relieved by the writer himself. ‘* The work is the result 
of patient, long-continued study of the best historical 
authorities, of liberal thought, of kindly disposition.” It 
is almost a painful anticlimax to be told that ‘‘ I am 
inclined to think that in these pages will be found all 
that the general reader will require, and something 
perhaps which may be acceptable to the scholar and the 
well-read person.” Let us hope that the “general reader” 
will not take offence at the distinction. 

The value of Mr. Moore’s patient and continuous 
study of the best historical authorities may be tested 
almost at the outset of his work. In his prefatory and, 
we venture to think, somewhat superfluous introductory 
chapter, he retells the settlement of Virginia in 1607 : 
“Shortly after landing they elected a governor and 
other officials.” What other officials? One of the 
most important features in the history of John Smith’s 
colony, as one may call it, was that the council was 
chosen by the London Company before the expedition 
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sailed. Mr. Moore’s expression of ‘‘ Captain John 
Smith, the famous English soldier,” is also somewhat 
odd, while further on, in his description of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, he speaks of ‘‘ Pocahontas, the Indian 
princess who saved the life of Captain John Smith.” 
One would have thought that even that ‘‘ generab 
reader” whose attainments Mr. Moore estimates so 
modestly knew by this time that the whole tale of the 
rescue was unproved and is in itself very unlikely. 
At the same time it would be unfair to imply that 
when Mr. Moore comes to what is more properly his 
subject he is inaccurate in details. What one certainly 
may say is that he has neither such literary equipment, 
such insight into character, nor such perception of the 
connection of events and their relative importance as 
can enable a man to make a detailed constitutional 
history extending over more than five hundred pages in. 
any way interesting. 

In one way Mr. Moore has shown a singular deter- 
mination to cater for the supposed tastes of the ‘‘ general 
reader” whom he is addressing. Of the mental training 
and habits of thought of the leading men whose action 
fills his pages, we learn but little ; but of the outward 
setting of their lives we are told a good deal. Their 
mental attributes are for the most part set forth in afew 
general and conventional phrases ; they are ‘‘ gifted,” 
‘*able,” and the like, but there is little or nothing to 
show how one star differed from another in brightness. 
But we are told in very full detail what they ate and 
wherewithal they were clad. Mr. Moore does not presume 
to judge of the feelings with which Washington regarded 
the various members of his cabinet ; but he gives us a 
minute report of the colour of each separate article of 
Washington’s dress, and we learnthat Mrs. Washington’s 
guests might choose between tea and coffee, ‘‘ plain and 
plum cake.” That Jackson should in the throes of the 
nullification controversy turn to Madison for advice, 
thatone of theauthors of the ‘‘ Federalist,” should thus, at 
the age of eighty-two, step into an arena filled with men 
whom political language, manners, and traditions differed 
from the contemporaries of his youth as widely as the 
rivals of Walpole differed from the men of the Long 
Parliament, and should save his own handiwork from 
destruction, that is as striking an incident as can well 
be found in history. To Mr. Moore, apparently, the 
most noteworthy features are Madison’s four-poster 
and the length of his dressing-gown. We doubt whether 
any reader would carry away from Mr. Moore’s pages. 
a very clear idea of the strength and weakness of Henry 
Clay as a statesman. But as a compensation he can 
learn that Clay ‘‘ handled his snuff-box with an elegance 
of manner very pleasing to observe.” 

Mr. Moore does, indeed, at intervals pause to sum 
up and after a fashion to criticize the public men who 
appear in his pages. Anything less life-like or original 
than these sketches it would be difficult to imagine. A 
profound political thinker like Hamilton and a second- 
rate place-hunter like Eldridge Gervy, a perverted genius 
such as John Randolph and a railing bully such as. 
William Giles, are all placed on the same level, and to 
all is conventional eulogy ladled out without any dis- 
crimination. Indeed, as far as one can judge of Mr. 
Moore’s view, to be conspicuous and to be great are the 
same thing. He quotes an extract from a speech of Mr. 
Blaine’s enemy Conkling. A newspaper writer had 
discovered a parallel between Blaine and Winter Davies, 
a Congress speaker of some reputation. Conkling 
analyzed the comparison after this wise: ‘‘ The resem- 
blance is great. It is striking. Hyperion to a satyr, 
Thersites to Hercules, sand to marble, a du nghill to a 
diamond, a singed cat to a Bengal tiger, a whining puppy 
to a roaring lion.” This dismal stuff is, according to 
Mr. Moore, the product of one of ‘‘two bright intellects.” 
With no more comprehension of the lights and shades 
of character than is possessed by Mr. Moore, it is no 
matter for wonder that his account of political events is 
not brightened by any touches of biographic al interest. 
He gives us, as we have seen, what are meant for 
individual portraits. But his sketches of men, 
such as they are, stand wholly detached from his 
narrative. His characters are formally described in 
the play-bill, but on the stage they are mere | ay figures. 

This lack of personal interest is not made up for by 
any clear perception of political events as the y proceec& 
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from and react upon the conduct of men in great masses. 
There is nothing to show how phases of national thought 
expressed themselves in the demand for legislative 
changes. There is no attempt to show any chain of 
causation linking together the events of political history. 
The whole book, in fact, rather resembles a collection of 
fairly sensible and soberly written newspaper articles, 
each describing the outward aspect of politics at a special 
epoch. One has all the more right to find fault with 
Mr. Moore for his shortcomings because he has had 
guides from whom he might have learnt a more excel- 
lent way. Mr. Henry Adams, in spite of diffuseness 
and a lack of proportion, Mr. Cabot Lodge, in spite of 
a certain leaven of party bias which he has in common 
with Mr. Adams, have nevertheless brought to bear 
very great critical acuteness and scholarly habits of 
study and analysis on a portion of that period through 
which Mr. Moore flows on with such commonplace 
monotony. 

One merit, indeed, Mr. Moore may claim. Amid 
burning questions and political issues which have stirred 
strong passions and left abiding hates he is placidly im- 
partial. His sympathies are distinctly with the North, 
yet he shows no wish to disparage the abilities of 
Southern statesmen, or the motives of the South asa 
whole. One cannot, however, but feel that he is im- 
partial because he has no clear perception, no earnest 
conviction of the importance of the issues at stake. To 
his mild optimism nothing apparently presents itself as 
a real battle between good and evil, as a struggle on 
which the future of his country is staked. The best one 
ean say of the work as a whole is that Mr. Moore has 
gathered together no small amount of useful historical 
material. His work does not show anything like 
abstruse research ; it does show a good deal of diligence 
in collecting and arranging. But the result is not 
history ; it is only the raw material for the historian. 


PLEASURE AND BEAUTY. 


Esthetic Principles.” By Henry Rutgers Marshall, 
M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1895. 

H E is a bold man who in these days would undertake 
a complete philosophy of Art, and Mr. Marshall is 

evidently aware of the fact. His present treatise is con- 

fessedly elementary and written for readers not unduly 
critical. A reviewer has compared the task of reading 

Mr. Marshall’s earlier books, ‘‘ with the effort required 

in walking over a ploughed field after a heavy rain.” It 

is magnanimous in the author to tell us so, but it is 
little against a work of psychology that it is hard reading. 

Certainly there is no fun in these pages, though they 

deal with pleasures as well as pains. Still, we like to 

know where we are going, even if we are tramping over 

a ploughed field, and the information is somewhat 

to seek in Mr. Marshall’s volume. He approaches 

the subject too pompously; the analysis of Beauty 
is easier than he would have us think; and it is 
not at all necessary to puzzle and irritate us with 

** algedonic esthetics” and the like. Indeed these two 

hundred pages are much more calculated to befog the 

innocent reader than to assist him. We make no doubt 
that Mr. Marshall has the right stuff in him, for, where 
we have been enabled to piece his arguments together, 
they seem quite rational and proper. But the method 
employed is none of the simplest, and the arrangement 
appears needlessly artificial We are constantly 
having such phrases as, ‘‘To make this more plain” ; 
but our trouble is that the point never is made clearer. 

For one thing, Mr. Marshall defines with extreme 

vagueness, and the first essential in a treatise of this 

kind is a clear understanding with your reader. Thus, 
in considering Beauty, we are informed that a ‘child 
calls his sweets beautiful. The schoolgirl talks of having 

a beautiful time at an entertainment.” Not in this 

country, we hasten to remark, and may venture to add 

that some of Mr. Marshall’s countrymen might describe 
this book as ‘‘a lovely book.”” We should not. Frankly, 
its elaborate effusiveness is annoying, and it is not 
nearly fundamental enough. It is well enough to say 
that the idea of Absolute Beauty has been surrendered 
since Plato’s time, but when we read that “ pleasures 
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and pains are qualities either of which, under the proper 
conditions, may belong to any element of consciousness, 
and one of which must in any case belong to each 
element,” we recognize that Mr. Marshall is not a 
metaphysician for nothing, and is needlessly worrying 
his readers. That he has not discovered the right 
basis for his argument is the more surprising because in 
the later chapters he shows himself quite alive to the 
physiological value of the emotions. When he recog- 
nizes as ‘‘ fascinating”’ but condemns as fallacious the 
theory that ‘‘ pleasures and pains are the fundamental 
elements out of which all else of mental life has been 
developed,” he is turning his back upon his only safe 
guide. Pains and pleasures, in fact, are represented in 
the lower organisms by wants and satisfactions ; and a 
pleasure, in human beings, if we only push it to its 
origin, is found to be the reward of an act that enhances 
vitality or fulfils a natural function. 

The application of the theory of pleasure to esthetics 
is not very difficult, though Mr. Marshall fairly muddles 


it. The standard of Beauty is certainly not absolute in 


the sense that it is resident in the object itself. Beauty 
is relative, inasmuch as it rests upon sensual perception. 
But, for all that, there are standards absolute to our 
mental conditions. As Mr. Marshall seems to accept the 
doctrine of evolution, it is strange that he ignores this. 
A savage certainly loves barbarous colours; and so do 
most civilized persons, by the way. But that does not 
prove that what he considers beautiful zs beautiful. 
Beautiful for him it is, no doubt; but what, then, is 
Beauty? And here we are landed in trouble for lack of 
the definition which Mr. Marshall would not give us. 
The evolutionary theory easily helps us out of this pre- 
dicament. It tells us that the exigencies of our fleshly 
life have trained in us instincts which recognize certain 
lines and certain colours as pleasing. Why, is more than 
we can discuss here. The fact remains that, in accordance 
with civilized growth, the eye gradually forms for itself 
a standard which for it is absolute. Individual and 
national distinctions in the sense of beauty there may 
and will be, but a common ground of agreement exists. 
To leave this question, what does Mr. Marshall mean by 
such grandiloquence as ‘‘ The function of art in the 
development of man is social consolidation”? We 
should, however, do the author an injustice if we did not 
admit that he has a firm hold on his own theory; and here 
is a passage which we quote gladly: ‘‘ The lines, the 
forms, the colours, the sounds which we find in Nature, 
resultant, as they are, from the influence of cosmic forces 
in conjunction with growth, bring to us certain arrange- 
ments of stimuli, which, though complex beyond our 
power of analysis, must mould our nervous system into 
preparation for the reception of stimuli in corresponding 
orders and arrangements.” The sense and the insight are 


excellent. But why did not Mr. Marshall begin here ? 
FICTION. 
‘*Clarence.” By Bret Harte. London: Chatto & 


Windus. 1895. 


M R. RUDYARD KIPLING is perhaps our master for 
the telling sentence, the finished filigree of effect, but 
as certainly for the broader mastery of story construction 
we must go to Mr. Bret Harte. Truly ‘‘ Clarence” will 
not stand the microscope. It begins with a paragraph 
as lax and comprehensive as Jane Cakebread’s bundle, 
packed heedlessly with commas and adverbs and general 
information that is forgotten as it is read. ‘‘As Clarence 
Brant, President of the Robles Land Company, and 
husband of the rich widow of John Peyton, of the Robles 
Ranch, mingled with the outgoing audience of the 
Cosmopolitan Theatre at San Francisco, he elicited the 
usual smiling nods and recognition due to his good 
looks and good fortune. But as he hurriedly slipped 
through the still lingering winter’s rain into the smart 
coupé that was awaiting him.” . . . It isso unnecessary 
this rain, needless this inconsequent hurried slipperiness, 
uncalled for the assurance that the coupé he slipped 
into was indeed there. But one ceases to be a critic 
of details after the third page or so, as the story bite 

hold of the reader. By the second chapter the fever ig 
upon him, and the only cure for it is to gothrough withthe 
tale to the end. Incident after incident unfolds, deflectifig 
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but never destroying the straining expectation of other 
incidents yet to come; nothing could be more rapid 
and fluent. Any inferior artist would have gone to 
pieces over the attack on General Brant’s position, and 
have lost the individual in the multitudinous description 
of a general engagement. If one were to write a review, 
forthwith, as the book was laid down, it would be simply 
a pean of praise. To reconsider is to modify the im- 
pression. After all there are finer things in literary art 
than story-building, and here is nothing but a story 
magnificently built, a story of heroic emotions and 
absorbing adventure, both emotions andadventures being 
just a little too impossible in the cold light of retrospect. 
That in the second part of the story’ Brant should turn 
up as a Brigadier-General on the Federal side with his 
wife in his quarters as a rebel spy and disguised as a 
mulatto, is permissible, but to jerk the perennial Jim 
Hooker into his camp as an army contractor’s agent, 
and bring Susy round from California to Washington to 
cut the knot of one more complication in Brant’s life, 
puts a strain upon coincidence. But one might multiply 
such afterthoughts. That these are only afterthoughts 
simply adds to our testimony that this is a story told, 
—_ from the minuter refinements of style, excellently 
well. 


**One Woman’s Wisdom.” By A. G. Murphy. London: 
George Routledge. 1895. 

“* All Men are Liars.” By Joseph Hocking. London: 
Ward, Lock & Co. 1895. 

“*A Mystery of the Cordillera.” By Arthur Mason 
Bourne. London: Bellairs. 1895. 

** Molly Darling.” By Mrs. Hungerford. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1895. 

“*A Daughter of the Marionis.” By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. London: Ward & Downey. 1895. 

“‘The Woman who Stood Between.” By Minnie Gil- 
more. London: George Routledge. 1895. 


These half dozen books have one feature in common : 
they bore. Miss Murphy perhaps bores most. She has 
quite a gift, indeed, for not telling a story and making 
her characters uninteresting. The reviewer will confess 
he has not read her through, and he finds it hard to 
imagine any one doing so. There is Irish local colour 
(in which we experienced our first repulse) and Aus- 
tralian local colour in the book, guide-book descriptions 
of the Yarra falls, a tranquil offhand little bush fire, 
and a lady drunkard who goes about trying to exchange 
her false teeth for inebriety, but what it is all about 
Heaven and Miss Murphy only know—unless Miss 
Murphy has forgotten. And Mr. Joseph Hocking only 
falls short of her boredom by having a connected plot. 
He is as pure and healthy a writer as any we have heard 
of, he never says anything rude by any chance, and as, 
nevertheless, there are divorces and other dreadful 
things in his book, his blushing struggles to express 
himself are sometimes slightly diverting. ‘Certain 
phases of life that I need not mention,” says his 
character, the ‘‘ Cynic,” in his dreadful way, when he is 
scathing Mr. Hocking’s rivals. Mr. Hocking is under 
the impression that a wife can divorce her husband on 
the count of misconduct alone, a becoming ignorance 
for a common man, but one sitting ill on a satirist of 
contemporary morals, as we understand Mr. Hocking 
to be. The cloud of dullness lifts a little while Mr. 
Arthur Bourne tells his story of the Cordilleras. We 
read him through without having to exercise violent 
self-control. He is boring, but not more so than a dull 
dinner. Three Europeans start up the Cordilleras 
in search of a legendary happy valley, come upon buried 
treasure, assist in some Indian fighting, and return. 
Their discoveries are much facilitated by pointing hands 
painted upon rocks and lengthy instructions in Latin at 
points of difficulty. Country visitors would probably be 
grateful if London could be clarified on the plan of Mr. 
Bourne’s Cordilleras. A boy might like him, a boy who 
knew not Stevenson and Rider Haggard, Julian Cobbett, 
Weyman, and Max Pemberton, and that is as much 
as we can say for him. Mrs. Hungerford’s dullness, 
too, is passing readable. The reviewer would as soon 
read her book through as any other in the half-dozen 
under consideration. It is an Autonym. The tales are 
all good old stock stories, tried favourites: there is 
** Molly darling,” who had to marry her cousin (whom 
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she had never seen) and went off in fine indignation— 
only to meet and love him though unknown to her—a 
girl with a pet dog stolen by a great rough vulgar man 
and rescued by Sir Frederic Steyne, a girl whom Grand- 
court loved, albeit he thought she was (horrible to tell) 
an actress, whereas it turned out that she was Lady 
Amanda Beaudesert and quite correct, and soon. One 
almost envies Mrs. Hungerford the simple souls that 
read her. And Mr. Oppenheim’s readers, too, must be 
simple souls, though he offers them a stronger tipple, 
negus, to Mrs. Hungerford’s milk and water, secret 
societies and daggers, glances that send terrified 
shudders sweeping across faces, Italian barons dilated 
with nervous passion, ‘‘ damned” printed right off— 
‘* damned ” so—without compunction, rudderless boats 
tossing on black tall waves, lovers drifting to destruc- 
tion with their lips glued in a last kiss ; finally a murder- 
ing lunatic. But if Mr. Oppenheim chastises us with 
whips, Miss Gilmore wields scorpions. ‘‘ He shudders 
and cries out. He is tortured, consumed by the hell 
flame of vain remorse! He gnashes his teeth on a 
devil’s curse—he is gone!” There you have Miss Gil- 
more in her calmer mood. Heady stuff. One has had 
enough after a page ortwo. There are other nonsensical 
books on the shelf, a score or so perhaps, into which 
the reviewer has peeped and which he must sooner or 
later review, and the rush of the autumn publishing 
season is scarcely beginning. These terrible dull books ! 
If the people who wrote them would only think that 
somebody will have to read them, more or less, surely 
they would stay their hands. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Maynooth College, its Sy History.” By the Most Rev, 
John Healy, D.D., LL.D., M.R.LA., Bishop of Macra and 
— Bishop of Clonfert. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 
1895. 


HIS isa most important and a singularly successful work. To 
begin with, it isa huge volume of 700 pages, and the reader 
will not find a dull page among them. The author in his pre- 
face remarks on the short time which was given him in which 
to complete so large an undertaking ; the inaccuracies may exist, 
but perhaps it is partly owing to the shortness of the period in 
which it was composed that the book reads with such swing 
from beginning to end, and for all its learning and research has 
not the odour of a compilation. The Bishop of Macra has not 
merely written a chronicle of the College, though that would 
have been interesting enough; his work is really a history of 
Catholicism in Ireland, and it will carryaway English readers into 
a region of which they have known very little. The first portion 
of the book is concerned with the fortune of Catholic education 
in the Penal Days, and surely for pathos and romance there is 
nothing in history to match the wandering teacher of the “ hedge« 
schools” and the indomitable courage of the poor Irish scholars 
who crossed the sea to study in Paris, Lisbon, Salamanca,Seville, 
Louvain. Then came the French Revolution, and that meant the 
closing of the Irish colleges in France. In that darkest hour 
the Bill for the foundation of Maynooth was passed. Dr. 
Hussey was appointed President, the first in the roll of great 
names connected with the College, and greatest of them all. 
Even the malicious criticisms of his enemies only add to the 
grandeur of the figure ; we do not wish to disbelieve them 
entirely, for the faults charged to him are the faults which 
belong to the commanding nature. We gather a splendid 
icture of the man from Dr. Healy’s pages. Not the least 
interesting portions of the book are the character sketches of 
the various men who thus pass in review before our eyes, men 
who differed absolutely in every feature except in their loyalty 
to their religion and to Maynooth—the two contemporaries, for 
instance, Dr. M‘Hale, the uncompromising pamphleteer of the 
Emancipation era, and the sweet-natured, holy Dr. Murray, 
Archbishop of Dublin. Dr. Healy has followed the excellent 
plan of keeping the internal history of the College quite distinct 
from its external relations ; this not only adds to the clearness 
ofthe record, but allows the historian to go somewhat further 
afield in order to complete the sketches of his great men. 


“ Baby Buds.” By Ellis Ethelmer. Congleton: Mrs. Wolsten- 
holme Elmy. 1895. 

This little hlet will be a useful guide to those parents 
who do not > 4 their children to stumble through chance 
byways upon the tree of knowledge. The number of such parents 
cannot be small at this moment, and will probably increase, 
for a time at least. Some parents feel helpless, others are 
timid, and these pages will do something to — them to a 
decision. Any number of good men and women have grown 
up without such teaching as is here indicated, and not the least 
good quality of “ Baby Buds” is that the author has prefixed no 
preface setting forth the advantages of her system. We are 
accustomed, and rightly accustomed, to look upon Rousseau as 
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the discoverer in a large measure of many great things which 
especially concern us to-day, and yet his philosophy is also very 
far away. Our age is younger, a great deal younger, than 
Rousseau’s, and it is interesting to compare his pages on Emile’s 
adolesence with the teaching of which this pamphlet is a type. 
In spite of his love of Nature, Nature means even more here ; 
with him humanity was still cut off from the rest of the world, 
and it was a humanity civilized to the last point, classical, old. 
The foundation of his idea for Emile’s moral education may in 
some respects resemble that which we have here ; but the carry- 
ing out was human and moral, whereas here we see man placed 
in a row with the flowers and beasts of the field, a part of the 
whole world. If the teaching which this pamphlet exemplifies 
is to be used at all it should be begun early, children should 
grow up in it; and so the author has done well to add this 
elementary course to the maturer “ Human Flower.” It is an 
advantage, too, that she has confined herself entirely to this 
world ; for any parent who wishes may weave these lessons into 
religion, while its presence as an integral part in the system 
would have been a stumbling-block in the path of the others. 


“A Technical Dictionary (English-French and French-English) 
of Sea Terms, Phrases, and Words.” Compiled by William 
Pirrie, late Continental Marine Superintendent of the 
— Steamship Co. London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
1895. 

This is a splendid little book, and the seamen, engineers, 
pilots, shipbuilders, and shipowners for whom it was written, 
owe a big debt of gratitude to the author. But, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, it will gain a larger circle of appreciation than 
is indicated on its title-page ; it will be a valuable possession to 
‘every intelligent person who loves boats and the sea—even 
though he may never have occasion for the practical use of the 
information it contains. Indeed, any one who cares at all for 
the French language will find this book interesting reading. 


“Telling Stories from the ‘St. James’s Gazette.’” By W. Pett 
Ridge. London: “St. James’s Gazette.” 1895. 

The stories are very poor ; in fact, they are wrong from the 
‘foundation, for, with the exception of one or two, they are built 
on this scheme : A tells a certain gentleman that B is a fool, and 
in the last line the certain gentleman turns out to be B. Such 
awkward coincidences may be amusing in real life, but the only 
artistic way to handle them in a short story is to tell the reader 
at the beginning that B and the certain gentleman are the same 
person ; whatever interest in the situation is left over after this 
operation is solid stuff for the artist, and it may be material for 
a fine study in Sophoclean irony. The amount of interest that 
would be left over in the case of Mr. Ridge’s stories would be 
scarcely appreciable, for the surprise of misconception ss the 
interest. Since the stories are written entirely for a surprise, the 
fact that the surprises are no surprise does not improve matters. 


We have also received “ Herbal Simples,” by W. T. Fernie, 
M.D. (Simpkin, Marshall) ; “ The Diseases of Personality,” by 
Th. Ribot, authorized translation, second revised edition 

Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company) ; “ Fred. C. 
oberts of Tientsin ; or, For Christ and China,” by Mrs. Bryson 
(H. R. Allenson) ; “The English Lakes,” a reprint of a paper 
““On the Dathymetrical Survey of the English Lakes,” from the 
“ Geographical Journal,” by Hugh Robert Mill, with maps and 
illustrations (George Philip); “The Life and Times of the 
Marquis of Salisbury,” by S. H. Jeyes, M.A., with numerous 
illustrations, in four vols., vol. iii. (J. S. Virtue) ; ‘‘ Elements of 
Modern Chemistry,” by Charles Adolphe Wurtz, fifth American 
edition, revised and enlarged, by Wm. H. Greene, M.D., and 
Harry F. Keller, Ph.D. (Lippincott); “A Guide to Constan- 
tinople,” by Demetrius Confopoulos (A. & C. Black); “The 
Erasmus Smith Endowment,” . the Rev. David Humphreys, 
P.P. (Dublin: Printed by Sealy, Bryers & Walker); “The 
Galley Slave,” translated from the French by M. Betham- 
Edwards (Blackie) ; “ Vivisection, Can it Advance Mankind ?” 
| Charles Selby Oakley, M.A. (Dryden Press) ; “The Com- 
plete Angler” of Walton and Cotton, edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Charles Hill Dick (Walter Scott); “The Dog: its 
Rights and Wrongs,” by E. Carrington (George Bell). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


N “Blackwood,” a critic of the Yalu battle insists upon a 
int which has been made before, namely, the protection 
afforded by the Essen foundry to their guns. The two Arm- 
strong cruisers and their guns were useless, sacrificed because 
there was no one of technical authority who had the least 
interest in seeing that they were properly handled, whereas 
“the warmth of feeling which is generated in the great estab- 
lishment at Essen radiates to all its distant connections.” The 
tem of sending experts with the machines is thoroughly 
rman, and is of untold advantage to the purchaser as well as 
the manufacturer. The one really successful Chinese shot 
during the Yalu battle was fired under the direction of the dis- 
tinguished Kruppist, Mr. Hekman. Mr. Walter B. Harris does 
not altogether improve the case against the Armenians by his 
“unbiassed view,” although some of his observations as to 
their character are effective. He owns that the Turks never 
meant reforms, but started against the Armenians a system of 
petty persecutions in order to persuade them to voluntary exile. 
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In the face of this amiable policy Mr. Harris calls the Armenian 
intrigues and secret societies “treason.” It is also a pity 
that he should lay the blame of Armenian troubles upon 
Armenian agitators in England and other parts of Europe, who 
stir up rebellion for their own ends. This argument about 
interested agitators is a bad sign; it is the straw of the drowning 
man. Mr. E. A. Murray contributes a picture of Pére Saint- 
Jean and his mission in the province of Canton, two hundred 
miles away from the treaty port. Mr. Irving has no strong 
belief in the good effects of San-Chin’s work, but he treats the 
whole position with much sympathy, and for once we have the 
missionary in China seen through the eyes of the artist rather 
than the moralist. And it is a picture full of small humour and 
prettiness and big irony that centres round the figure of the 
* Soul Father,” as the peasants call him to his face, or the “ Fap- 
kingdom foreign devil” behind his back ; a hero, not so much 
because with lofty purpose he is doing God’s great work against 
fearful odds, but in that he shuts his eyes and struggles blindly 
forward, a Frenchman, who “from the day he left Marseilles 
knew that he was cut off from his country, hopelessly and for 
ever.” So he will work on through difficulties and empty days 
“ till the time when for him too, in his turn, a grave shall be 
digged among the rose-bushes ; and he shall encroach, by so 
much, on the flower-garden of his successor.” 


The author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster,” has carried dialect 
beyond legitimate bounds in her short story in “ Chapman’s 
Magazine” ; she has gained very little by giving not only the 
spoken word, but also her own descriptions and story-telling in 
Scotch, and the effect is sometimes a little ridiculous and irri- 
tating. Mr. Edwin Pugh contributes another and not very 
pleasant meeting with a woman. Mr. Pugh’s unpleasantness 
1s, of course, intentional ; but it is not quite fair, it is hardly 
artistic. The vital interest in the story is the woman’s confes- 
sion of love, and yet the odd mistake she makes in betraying 
herself to the wrong man is obviously meant to be the chief 
point, for it is on this misconception of hers that the whole 
affair turns. The chance mistake and the heartrending con- 
fession do not work properly together ; the enormity and the 
irony of the situation call for the excuse of a tremendous hand- 
ling. The prize stories in the great American competition grow 
thinner and thinner. 

In his article on “The Genius of Japanese Civilization ” in 
“ The Atlantic Monthly,” Mr. Lafcadio Hearn points out that 
the foreigner in Japan will see no “huge signs of the really 
huge things that Japan has done.” There is no heavy traffic, 
no furious haste, no gigantic factories, no noise, no outward 
sign of the industry which is menacing the West. There is in- 
Tokyo itself none of the roaring struggle of an American city. 
The silks which sell all round the world are turned out of low 
sheds, no more significant than a row of wooden stables. ‘The 
Japanese artisan is freer than the Occidental, he is not tied down 
by furniture, linen shirts, boots, boxes, bedsteads ; he can live 
on nothing, and his house takes three days to build. On ten 
dollars he can travel for a year without work. You may reply 
that any savage can do the same thing. “ Yes, but any civilized 
man cannot, and the Japanese has been a highly civilized man 
for at least a thousand years.” Michael Field contributes a 
poem, vivid and original. 

Professor Sidgwick, in his paper on “ The Economic Lessons 
of Socialism” in “ The Economic Journal,” gives the outlines of 
a most interesting study. Adam Smith and his disciples con- 
cerned themselves with the question “how to make the nation 
as rich as possible,” and their answer was, “ by letting each 
member of it make himself rich in his own way.” ‘Theirs was 
chiefly the problem of national production. Professor Sidgwick 
sees in Senior’s recognition of the importance of an amelioration 
in distribution, and still more in Mills’ “ideal of ultimate social 
improvement,” the effects of Saint-Simon and Owen. But 
though land-nationalization loomed on the horizon with Mill, 
he explained, with Senior, the capitalist’s share as “ remunera- 
tion for abstinence.” The fallacy in this defence of the capi- 
talist came out in the collision of orthodox political economy 
with the later—the German—phase of Socialism. Not that 
Marx was less confused than any one else ; but the “collision of 
two muddles” brought out the truth. A most important article 
is Mr. C. S. Loch’s exhaustive and convincing criticism of old- 
age pee ; he has not a good word to say for them, and one 
of the conclusions at which he arrives in the course of his 
reasoning is that unionism would do better to take up a scheme 
of wages reduceable according to declining strength than to 
poo on the large minimum wage during the most active period 
of life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘THE “ Poetry of Pathos and Delight” is the title of the volume 

of poems which Mrs. Meynell has selected, by permission, 
from the works of Mr. Coventry Patmore, and which Mr. 
Heinemann will publish presently. 


Mr. Heinemann has also nearly ready a new work by Mr. 
Albert D. Vandam, dealing with the reign of Louis Napoleon. 
The book, entitled “ Undercurrents of the Second Empire,” 
will contain a good deal of fresh matter relating to the origin of 
the Franco-German war and the downfall of the Napoleonic 


dynasty. 
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There have been several books issued of late dealing either 
with or furnishing examples of the literary character of the 
Bible, and now Messrs. Macmillan announce the preparation of 
“The Modern Readers’ Bible,” “a series of books from the 
Sacred Scriptures,” their prospectus states,“ presented in modern 
literary form, and based on the belief that the natural interest 
in sacred literature is considerably impaired by the form in 
which the Bible is usually read.” The introductions to the 
several volumes will be written by the editor, Rev. R. G. 
Moulton, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Chicago. Of four leading representative volumes of “ Wisdom 
Literature ” “ Proverbs” will be the first volume published. 


In connection with the formal opening to the public on 4 
December next of the Carlyle House in Cheyne Row, Mr. 
Reginald Blunt is preparing a monograph, to be issued by 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, on “ The Carlyles’ Chelsea Home,” 
containing a number of hitherto unpublished portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle, and illustrations of the rooms and gardens, as 
these appeared forty years ago. 


In Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster’s Public Men of To-day 
Series, the following are included in their list of forthcoming 
volumes : “ Joseph Chamberlain,” by S. H. Jeyes ; “ The Right 
Hon. Cecil Rhodes,” by Edward Dicey, C.B.; and “ President 
Cleveland,” by James Lowry Whittle. 


“Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Annie Macdonell, is the subject 
of the forthcoming volume in Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s 
Contemporary Writers Series. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition zs issued in time for the Indian and Colonial mails 
every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First Edition 
cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the regular 
issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday, ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND; or fo the CiTy OrrFicr, 18 FincH LANE, 
CorRNHILL, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on 
application. 


SUN 
LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LONDON. (Established 1810.) 


NEW ESTATE DUTIES. 


PAYMENT OF POLICY MONEYS 


PROBATE OR GRANT OF LETTERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


‘*For the purpose of providing a fund for the payment of the Estate 
Duties under the Finance Act, 1894, the Society, if so requested by the 
legal personal representative of the assured entitled to receive the Policy 
moneys upon grant of Probate or Letters of Administration, will (after 
proof of the death of the assured and of Title as above provided, and upon 
the deposit with and charge to them of the above policy in accordance with 
their regulations) either pay so much of the sum assured, not exceeding 
nine-tenths thereof, as shall be sufficient for the payment of such Duties to 
such legal personal representative, or at his option pay the whole or so much 
of the Policy moneys as shall be required by the duties aforesaid to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue or other the persons entitled to receive 
the same under the said Act or any other Statute.” 


The undertaking to pay before the grant of Probate either 


DIRECT TO THE LEGAL PERSONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE or to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
has not hitherto been offered to the public, and it is expected that this new 
departure will be much appreciated when it is remembered that at present 
Executors are very frequently compelled to place themselves under an 
obligation to Bankers and others to provide the Estate Duty required to be 
paid before the grant of the Probate. 


For Prospectus and Full Particulars write to the SECRETARY, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


PARIS. 


Zhe SATURDAY REviEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. Boyveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are veceived. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Kiosque DupERRON, Bou:evard des Capucines, and Le KiosQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE 


CARPET IMPORTERS 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF CHOICE 


TURKEY GARPETS 
“XVII CENTURY” 
CARPETS 


APLE & CO. receive weekly consignments of choice 
TURKEY CARPETS, and invite intending pur- 
chasers to examine and compare both quality and price 
before deciding elsewhere. These Carpets are in many 
instances reproductions of the most unique examples of the 
Seventeenth Century, and are the only substitutes for the 
antique, at one-fourth the cost. 


ORIENTAL CARPET WAREHOUSE 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 


For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 


of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS, 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 


NO END OF WORRY SAYED BY USING 


STONE'S TIME SAVING 
For inorder SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for @ variety of purposes. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Fortieth Annual Series of the 

Saturday Concerts. Every Saturday, at 3.0. Established 1855. Conductor, 

Mr. August Manns. Seats, 1s. to 4s. Numbered Stall Tickets (transferable) for 

dhe co Conswte, Three Guineas, inclusive of Admission to Palace, or Two 
Guinea, exclusive of Admission. Prospectus free on application to the Manager. 


RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Augustus 
Harris, Lessee and Manager.—EVERY. EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, 
BOYS, CHEER! by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and Henry Hamilton. 
Powerful cast. MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at 1.30. 


SPA WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo, 

within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, good 

a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, &c., 

ays open, and high-class accommodation at 10 francs fer diem, absolutely in- 
Clusive. For full details, address M. JuLes Crenay, Secretary. 


ANTED.—Type-Writing, by a Lady. MSS. and other 
Matter. Terms 1s. per 1000 words, or 2}d. a sheet.—Apply Miss NicHo.- 
Son, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next 

there will be an EXAMINATION for sixteen FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 

olarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the school. These 

pS are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being nominees of Life 
Governors. Apply to the BURSAR. 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND. 


DUCATIONAL HOME FOR DELICATE GIRLS 
best part of the heath Miss Wuvre, Villa Pau, Dot, 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
I a ’ 
ma. 3 parts calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, } 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


‘THE, BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by 


Charter, 1835), 4 Threadneedle Street, London. Paid-up Capital, £1, ; 
Reserve yet £ 800,000,_ Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, eee sun 
LETTERS OF CREDIT and Drafts issued on any of the numerous branches of the Bank 
hout Australia and New Zealand, BILLS negotiated or sent for collection, TELEGRA- 
PHI TRANSFERS made. DEPOSITS vecelved in London _ at interest for fixed periods 
terms may be ascertained on application. PRIDEAUX SELBY, Secretary. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


uz IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 

1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 

Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


S U N INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, [FounpEp 1710. 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1804, £393,622,400. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. 
Invested Funds £8,690,934. 
Fire. Life.—_Endow ts._—_ Annuities. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE LARCE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
FoR Prospectus, 
Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS, 


EDWARD W., BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 
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“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 

“FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on go 

a ilias set up ing ; now he must 

ae lucky he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION STOCK. 


FIRST ISSUE OF £500,000 TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT 
DEEMABLE STOCK. 
Redeemable at 1925-40. All Transfers free of Stamp Duty. 
Interest 2} per cent per annum, payable half-yearly ; 
Minimum Price, £100 per cent. 

The CORPORATION OF GLASGOW GIVE NOTICE, That they 
have resolved to issue at 11th November Next, and are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for £500,000 of GLASGOW CORPORATION 2} PER 
CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK. 

This Issue will be in sums of not less than 4 50, and any amount offered 
for in excess of that sum must be a multiple of £10. 

The Securities offered are of the most ample character, and consist of 
the Assessing Powers over the City for General Police, Streets Improve- 
ment, Public Health, Statute Labour, Roads and Bridges, Sewage Purifi- 
cation, Parks and Galleries, Prison Payment, City Improvements, Munici- 

Buildings Act, 1878, Clyde Embankments and Tidal Weir, and 
iseases of Animals Acts purposes. The Rates leviable over the City and 
outlying Districts for the Supply of Water, Gas, and Electric Lighting, 
and the Markets and Slaughter-Houses Dues. ‘The realizable Properties 
belonging to the Corporation connected with above Departments. 

In addition to these Securities, which are ample in themselves, the Cor- 
poration have power to levy a Guarantee Rate, 

UNLIMITED IN AMOUNT, 
Over all Lands and Heritages within the City, subject to Assessment—thus 
constituting a Security of the most undoubted character. The Gross 
Annual Rental of the City for 1894-95 is £4,218, 580. 

The Borrowing Powers vested in the Corporation amount, after deduct- 
ing the sums set apart as Sinking Funds, to £7,666,811. These powers 
have only been exercised to the extent of £6,376,657. 

The proposed Issue of Stock is intended to replace Loans which fall due 
at the Term of Martinmas Next, and to provide for New Waterworks, 
Mew Tidal Weir, and other purposes. 

Tenders will be received up to Three o'clock P.M. on Thursday, 
24th October, 1895, at the Offices and Branch Offices of the Bank of 
Scotland and of the British Linen Company's Bank; or at the Office of 
the Registrar, City Chambers, 285 George Street, Glasgow; and must be 
accompanied by a Deposit of 5 per Cent on the Stock tendered for. The 
Balance of the Price of the Stock allotted will fall to be paid on 11th 
November next. 

Detailed Prospectuses, with Forms of Tender, can be procured from the 
above-named Banks, or the Subscriber. 


T. EATON ROBINSON, City Registrar. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 
BAKING POWDER POW D ER 
IN THE 
WORLD. 
MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138. 7s. 6d. 


at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
Licher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 16s, 9s. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Also a very large Stock of medium and -class wines, 
Including Vintages 1868, ‘70, '74, ‘77, ‘78, "88, ‘89, '91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 
6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station, 
Price List Free by Post. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St. 
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H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 74 Palmerston Buildings, London, £.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “ MONITOR, LONDON.” 


Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits — directly accounts 
are closed. 


investment or 
speculation 


H. HALFORD & CO., 
70 &71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad. 


S EAMEN'S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 
(Dreadnought), Greenwich.—AID for the Society’s 
Hospitals and Dispensaries urgently NEEDED. 


P. MITCHELLI, Secretary. 


K! NGS COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. No available 
Capital. N. BROMLEY, Warden. 


CCENTRAL LONDON THROAT, NOSE, 
AND EAR HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road. 
daily to the poor without letter of recommendation. 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
RICHARD KERSHAW, Secretary. 


‘THE. CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), 
Fulham Road, S.W. Poor persons admitted on 
their own application. A number of beds are provided 
for the use of patients who may remain for life. CON- 
TRIBUTIONS urgently solicited. Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. W. H. HUGHES, Secretary. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, opposite 

Westminster Abbey, instituted 1719, the oldest 
hospital in London dependent upon voluntary contribu- 
tions, is in VERY URGENT NEED of FUNDS. 
Bankers, Messrs. C. Hoare & Co., 37 Fleet Street; 
Messrs. Barclay, Ransom & Co., 1 Pall Mall East. 


SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


ST. PETER’S HOSPITAL FOR STONE, 
&c., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

In-Patients treated last year, 445 ; out-patients, including 

men, women, and children, 4722. Total attendances, 


34:452- 

The COMMITTEE APPEAL for ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS to maintain the hospital in its present 
efficiency. Bankers, Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co. 


IRWIN H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 


(CANCER WARDS OF THE MIDDLE- 
SEX HOSPITAL. 


25 beds devoted to helpless, incurable cases. 


A Fund of £12,000 is being raised for the purpose of 
erecting a separate building for the accommodation of the 
female cancer patients hitherto located in the Hospital—an 
improvement which is urgently demanded on the ground of 
the health, comfort, and convenience of the patients. 
Towards the cost of the new building the sum of £8000 
has been paid or promised, and an urgent APPEAL is now 
made for the balance of £4000 still required. Patients are 
admitted without letters or any recommendation, save that 
of necessity, and are permitted to remain until “ relieved by 
art or released by death.” 


F. CLARE MELHADO, Secretary-Superintendent. 


New Autumn Designs in 


CORTLAND 


which excel all others for 
SPEED, COMFORT, 
Luxurious Upholstering, and Excellent Finish. 
BEFORE PURCHASING OUT-OF-DATE 


CARRIAGES 


INSPECT AND TRY OUR LATEST DESIGNS OF 
AMERICAN BUCCIES, OPEN AND CLOSED CARRIACES, CICS, 
PONY AND TROTTING CARTS. 


Carriages specially adapted for Indian and Colonial Uses. 


Catalogues, Price Lists, and all Information post free from the Sole Makers. 
CORTLAND WAGON CoO., 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


NORTH-WEST LONDON HOSPITAL, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Impecuntous, Lonpon.” 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN has ac- 
cepted the Dedication of a Cot in the North-West 
London Hospital, Kentish Town Road, which has been 
founded by the Members of “The Children’s Salon,” as 
the result of their work in Art, Literature, and Music ; and 
Her Royal Highness has consented to its being entitled 
“The Helena Cot.” This is the second Cot endowed by 
“The Children’s Salon,” which consists of some 3000 young 
workers in the cause of Charity all over the Kingdom. 


‘THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho 
Square, W. Founded 1842. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1887. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President—The DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED for the maintenance of 


65 beds. DAVID CANNON, Secretary. 
British Orpban Hsylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous circum- 
stances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 7 and 
12, and are retained until 15. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of use- 
fulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 

Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, ros. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 5s. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 10s. 


Bankers—MeEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALFORD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHoPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 


Secretary. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS 


Presidents : 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) EsrastisHinc SMALL Homes. 
(2) BoarDING-ouT. 
(3) EmicraTION. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 

The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. DE 
M. Rupo yr, Secretary. 


Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President: THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vicc=President: EARL CRANBROOK. 
Treasurer: THE REV. CANON ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL-—St. Thomas’s Hill, Canterbury. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL—St. John’s Wood, Marylebone. 


‘* This Society is fulfilling a very great and rapidly increasing work of 
the utmost importance to the Church. .. . No better help to our distressed 
clergy could possibly be devised.” —-THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free Main- 
tenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) Children 
of the Clergy of the Established Church of England and Wales. The 
children are Elected by vote, in May and November, Candidates for 
admission must be between the ages of Eight and Twelve (Boys under 
certain conditions up to Thirteen) on the day of election. Forms of 
application for admission and all particulars to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


By means of an Apprenticing Fund, children on leaving are 
assisted to further education, or to make a start in life. 


2,976 children have been admitted to the benefits of these Schools, 
which now contain 220. At least £7,000 a year must be raised from 
voluntary sources alone. Subscriptions, Donations, and Offertories are 
earnestly asked, to meet greatly increased needs, 


As a proof of the present distress, it may be stated that 
though the numbers in the Schools have been raised in the last five 
years from 195 to 222, the number of candidates seeking admis- 
sion has nearly trebled in the same period, of whom the large 
majority are Orphans of Beneficed Clergymen. 


A Life Donor of £10 10s., or an Annual Subscriber of £1 Is., is 
entitled to one Vote at each half-yearly Election. 


The help of the Clergy is ea:nestly asked to assist in making the 
work of these Schools more widely known. 


Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Rev. H. WESLEY DENNIS, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices—62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 


419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Eso. (fro éem.). 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN,.M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries {s. BRIGHT LUCAS, Eso. . 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


ss OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1,—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 
school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction, The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. This Association provides at present 


fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 


other occasional ones, 

2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 

3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 

4—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 

5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be than received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, .; or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitut Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS “ARETHUSA” AND “ CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


President.—Tue Ricut Hon. THz EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Eso. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esa. 

Secretary._H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Esq. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Esq. 
Bankers.—Tuz LONDON anp WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn. 


London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 

1, The Training Ship “ Arethusa,” Moored at Greenhithe, 
2. The “‘ Chichester’”’ Tender. } 

3. The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
4. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 

5. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 

6. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 

7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 

8. The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 

9g. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, 100 East India Dock Road, E. 


on the Thames, 


In these Ships and Homes nearly 1000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed’, 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 


and 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purchase, Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 
Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Secretary, or Bankers. .4 
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HARROD'S STORES 


(LIMITED) 
(Three minutes’ walk from Albert Gate, Hyde Park) 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
THE CHEAPEST STORE IN LONDON FOR HIGH-CLASS FURS. 


Gents’ Coats, lined with Fur throughout, Fur Collars, from 
8) gns. to £25. 


Fur Carriage Wraps, from 25/6 to £18. A large collection 


mounted on every shade of cloth. 
Coachmen’s Capes and Cuffs, 39/6 to £10. 


Foot Muffs, in cloth, or leather, lined Fur, and Fur throughout, 
5/11 to 45/6. 


Perambulator Cosies, in cloth, lined Fur, 25/6. 
- Rugs, from 4/11 to 30/-. 


HIGH-CLASS 
FURS FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Fashionable Circular Capes, in Thibet, Musquash, Opossum, 
&ec., 3 to 8 gns. 


Mink, from 8} gns.; Persian Lamb, from 12 gns.; Sable, 


from 


Necklets and Crossover Ties, in Sable from 25/6 to 10 
” ” Sitka Fox, 18/9 to 29/ 
” Thibet ,, 9/11 to 18/9. 


Muffs, and Trimmings, in every kind of Fur. 
Furs eleaned, repaired, and altered. Estimates given. 


GENTS’ WINTER UNDERWEAR, 


ETC. 
Gents’ White Shirts, for Dress or ordinary wear, from 3/6 to 7/6. 
» Flannel Shirts, with } yards in each for mending, from 


3,6 to 8/6. 
» Ceylon Pyjama Suits, 8/11 and 13/6 Suit. 
» All Wool » 14/6 Suit. 
» » Silk - » 28/6 and 32/6 Suit. 


» Dressing Gowns, in Blue Beavers, Grey and Fawn 
oe Hair, Beavers, 18/6 ; Camel Hair, 25/6 and 32/6 to 
» Smoking Jackets, in Brown Felt, 18/6. 
Blue Serge, 25/63 superior quality, 
Vicuna, 32/6. 


” ” ” 
” ” 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 


Gents’ Felt Hats, 4/6, 56, 66, 7/6, 8/6, and 10/6; Soft 
Felt Hats, 6/6 to 10/6. 


A large variety of Gents’ Golf and Shooting Caps, from 1/6 to 
5/6; Silk Hats, from 14/6 to 21/-; also a large variety of 
Gents’ Underwear at Store Prices. 


Gents’ Silk Wraps, a choice selection from 5/6 to 17/6 each. 
A large assortment of Gents’ Ties, Socks, Handkerchiefs, etc. 
Silk Braces, a choice selection from 4/6 to 7/11, etc. 


GENTLEMEN’S UMBRELLAS. 


Natural Sticks, durable Covers, 6/11, 8/11. 
Pure Silk 10/6 to 30/-. 
Mounted Silver, 10/6 to 50/-. 


Initials and Monograms Engraved. 


TRAVELLING RUGS. 


Natural Cheviot Wool Rugs, 12/6, 16/6 each. 


‘Navy Fawn, Grey and Dark Brown Check Rugs, 10/6 to 30/-. 
» (reversible), 24/- 
to 63/-. 


” ” ” ” 


Tartan Wool Rugs (in all plaids), from 37/6, 


CARRIAGE PAID ON GOODS OVER £1 IN VALUE. 
ORDERS BY POST PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


HARROD’S STORES 


(LIMITED), 
87 to 105 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


HARRODS STORES 


(LIMITED) 
(Three minutes’ walk from Albert Gate, Hyde Park) 


BLANKETS, 


‘*EXCEPTIONAL VALUE.” 


About 2 yds. x24 yds. for single beds, 8/11, 10/9, 12/9, 14/9, 
17/9, 22/9 per pair. 

About 2} yds. x 2 yds. for large single beds, 12/9, 15/9, 17/9, 22/9, 
28/9 per pair. 

About 24 yds. x3 yds. for double beds, 14/9, 18/9, 21/9, 26/9, 
35/9 per pair. 

About 2} s.x 3} yds. for large double beds, 24/9, 31/9, 37/6, 

42/6 per pair. 


Our Special “‘ Fine Make’’ Blanket, very light, but warm. 
About 2} yds. x 2} yds. for single beds, 21/9, 26/9 per pair. 
» yds.x3} 4, double ,, 29/9,37/6 ,, 
Fancy Striped Blankets. 

Size about 50 x 70 inches, 1/114, 2/114 each. 

54x75 , 4/11,5/11 

” 60x80 , 5/11,6/11 ,, 

70x90 , 8/9,9/9 


FLANNELS. 


Unshrinkable Shirting Flannels, 28" wide, 1/0} per yard. 
All Wool and Shrunk Shirting Flannels, 29" wide, 1/6}, 1/11} per 


yard. 
French Twill en 28" wide, 1/0} per yard. 
in all the newest shades. 30" |, 1/6) per yard. 


Velour Flannels for Dressing Gowns, 1/0}, 1/6}. 

New Robings, 44" wide, 1/11}, to 3,6 per yard. 

The “New Fleecy Flannel,” 50" wide, 3/6 per yard. 
Patterns on Application. 


DOWN QUILTS. 


Down Quilts. “Filled with Best Purified Arctic Down,” 
Covered in Turkey Chintz for single beds, 7/11, 12/9 each. 
double ,, 11/9,19/6 ,, 


” ” ” 
Fancy Sateens for single ,, 10/-,18/3 ,, 
és double ,, 15/-,27/6 ,, 


2 Fancy Sateen centre, with plain sateen border, re- 
verse fancy Sateen, “‘ full size," 29/9 each. 


LADIES’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Flannel Dressing Gowns, pretty designs from 214/-. 

Silk or Crepon Tea Gowns, High-class Novelties, 2} to 
25 gns. 

Pyrenees Wool Dressing Gowns and Jackets, from 
1 guinea. 

Silk, Velvet, and Cloth Blouses, newest styles, from 15/9 to 
6 gns. 
CARRIAGE PAID ON GOODS OVER £1 IN VALUE. 

ORDERS BY POST PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


HARROD’S STORES 


(LIMITED), 
87 to 105 BROMPTON ROAD, 
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BOOKS. 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
BOOKSELLERS, 


BOOK EXPORTERS, 


BOOK BINDERS, 
LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
94{ BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
A& QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON. 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code ; UNICODE, a 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the a and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


‘* These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
eiitor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 


selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris’s work. They 


betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. They are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue." — 7imes. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Eedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS 


By Col. Sir HENRY COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Recently British Commissioner in Uganda. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Two Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ Altogether this is one of the most pl t and readable of the many books on 
African administration that have recently appeared. It is full of dramatic interest, 
and the narrative never lacks picturesqueness. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say" 
that there is not an uninteresting page from the beginning to the end of the 
the value of which is enhanced by two excellent maps and a number of beautiful 
illustrations."— Leeds Mercury. 

** The narrative is so well, clearly, and simply told, that whoever takes up the 
book will find himself constrained to read on from the first line to the last.” 

St, James's Gazette. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Watrex 


RALEIGH, Professor of English Literature at Liverpool University 
College; Author of ‘‘ The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
[Ready October 16, 


2s. 6d. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of Balliol; a 


Personal Memoir. By the Hon. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, Author of 
** Safe Studies,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. [Ready October 16. 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhauser, Parsifal, 


Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. By CONSTANCE MAUD. Illustrated by H. 
Granville Fell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Ready October 16. 


LIFE’S PRESCRIPTION, in Seven Doses. 
By D, MACLAREN Morrison. Crown 8vo parchment, 1s. 6d. 
[Ready October 16. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton.” 


ON THE THRESHOLD. By O, 


Forp, Author of ‘‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton.” 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready October 16. 


FIFTY DINNERS. By Col. A. Kenney 


HERBERT, Author of ‘‘ Common Sense Cookery." Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAN D, 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer at New College, Oxford ; Author of 
“Warwick, the Kingmaker,” “‘ A History of Ancient Greece,” ‘‘A History 
of Europe, A.D. 476-928," &c. Fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the: 
Principal Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pages. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Oman has the knowledge of a scholar and the art of a teacher, and we do 
not wonder that he has given us what we believe will be the standard schoolbook on 
this subject for many years to come.” —Saturday Review, 


Lonpon : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFoRD STREET. 


New York: 70 Firtu Avenue. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT'S NEW NOVEL. 

‘‘4 HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes.’’ 
By Violet Hunt, Author of ‘‘ The Maiden’s Progress.’’ 
Will be ready next week at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Next Week will be Ready the First Volume of 


CHAPMAN’S STORIES SERIES 
Of Incident, Action, and Adventure, 
ENTITLED : 

THE LONG ARM. By Mary E. WILKINns, and other Detective 
Stories by Geo. IRA BRETT, ROY TELLET, and Professor BRANDI-R- 
MATHEWS; with a Frontispiece by ADOLPH BIRKENRUTH. + 

This series will comprise completé novels and volumes of short stories 
by popular writers, and will be issued at short intervals. The size of the 
volumes will be small crown 8vo of about 216 pages in length, and each will 
contain a frontispiece by a well-known artist. 

There will be two styles of binding, with a SPECIAL DESIGN ON 

COVERS BY J. WALTER WEST, viz. : 

In dark blue Paper Wrappers, 2s. 6d. each. 
In dark blue Cloth, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Second Volume, to be Ready at the End of October, will be 

IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brer Harre. With 
a Frontispiece by St. MAR FITZGERALD. 

Other Volumes by well-known Writers will follow at short intervals. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, Lonpon. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—_ESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.. Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon, EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open from Ten to Hailf-past 

Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


Now Ready. Price Six Shillings. 


The METAPHYSICAL BASIS of PLATO’S ETHICS 
By ARTHUR BERNARD COOK, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Connbeldge. 


Cameripce: Deicuton, Bett & Co, Loxvon : Grorcz Ber. & Sons 
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The Saturday Review. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
TOO FAIR A DAWN. By M. Branston, 


Author of ‘* Apples of Sodom,” &c. 2 vols. 


TO SET HER FREE. ByG. M. Rostns (Mrs. 


— "4 Reynolds), Author of “ A False Position,” “‘ The Ides of March,” &c, 
2 vols. 


DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs. Georce Corsetr. 


Author of “‘ Cassandra,” &c. 2 vols. 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By Anve.ine Ser- 


GeEanT, Author of “ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” “ Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


TWO NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVELS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWIXT WILL AND WILL NOT. By Jessix 


L. NicHotson, 


Second Edition of TOO LATE REPENTED. 


By Mrs, Forrester, Author of “‘ Viva,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY 
BEATRICE WHITBY. 


Now First Published, in One Volume, 2s. 6d. 


MATTER OF SKILL 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


Uniform with the following Works by the same Author. 


THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 
ONE REASON WHY. 

PART OF THE PROPERTY. 

IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 


LONDON : HURST & BLACKETT, Limitep. 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


FOHN LANE: begs to announce 


for publication on FRIDAY, October 18th, 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


VOL. VIL. 


Small 4to, 319 pp., new Cover Design and Title-page by Joun D. Mackenzie, with 
20 Full-page Illustrations by Members of Tut NEWLYN SCHOOL. 55s. net. 


The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by Richard Le Gallienne, Rosa- 
mund Marriott Watson, Henry Harland, Lena Milman, Harold Frederic, Leila 
Macdonald, ‘*‘ The Yellow Dwarf,’ Richard Garnett, LL.D., C.B., Netta Syrett, S. 
Cornish Watkins, Susan Christian, A. C. Benson, Kenneth Grahame, Olive Cus- 
tance, Baron Corvo, Frances Nicholson, Hubert Crackanthorpe, Lily Thicknesse, 
Mrs. Murray Hickson, Dauphin Meunier, Ella D'Arcy, and Theo 
Marz 


The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by Frank Bramley, A.R.A., Henry R. 
Rheam, Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes, Caroline Gotch, Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., 
T. C. Gotch, Percy R. Craft, John Crooke, Jchn Da Costa, Fred Hall, Frank 
Richards, A. Tanner, Walter Langley, A. Chevallier Tayler, and Norman Garstin. 


Vol. I. out of print. Vols. I1., I1I., 1V., V., and VI. are still to be had from all 
Libraries, Booksellers, and Railway Bookstalls, 5s. net each volume. 


ALSO READY OCTOBER 18th. 


VESPERTILIA, and Other Verses. By RosamuNnp 


Margiott Watson, With Title-page by R. Anning Bell. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


A SUMMER NIGHT, and Other Poems. By Rosamunp 


Marriott Watson. New Edition, with a Decorative Title-page, fcap. 8vo, 
3S. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kennetu 


8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

“It would be difficult to say too much in praise of a book so fascinating as ‘ The 
Golden Age.’ Within the pages of this volume we have found a veritable mine of 
gold ; and, since the treasure is one whose resources are inexhaustible, we gladly 
proclaim its existence. The book brims over with delightful humour. To be un- 
reservedly recommended to every one who loves children and appreciates yr anal 

Speaker. 

“ A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught of the sort ever written. 

It is a book that may be read many times, with increasing pleasure at each perusal.” 
Black and \White. 

“* Delicious little sketches of a group of children. There could be no better enter- 
tainment for an idle afternoon.” —Saturday jew. 

With 


Crown 


Review 


MALAY SKETCHES. By F. A. Swerrennam. 


Title-page and Cover designed by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

_ “Mr. Swettenham’s style is simple, and direct, and vigorous. Particularly good 
is his eye for colour, and he has a fine sense of the brilliant melancholy of the East. 
To few falls the good fortune of introducing us to a new people, and seldom have 
we the advantage of so admirable a guide.”"—Pad/ Madl Gazette. 

“‘ Nothing approaching Mr. S ham's inti knowledge and illuminative 
analysis has yet seen the light about that fascinating country which he well 
scribes,” — Daily Chronicle. 


JOHN LANE, Tue BopLey HEAD, Vico STREET, LonDoN, W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 


OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. _ By Field- 


Marshall Lord Roperts, of Kandahar, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 
G.C.I1.E. In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. With Portraits of Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, General Sir Abraham Roberts, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, General Nicholson, Sir James Outram, Lord Clyde, Sir 
William Mansfield, H.H. the Amir of Afghanistan, and Maps and 


Plans of Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Kabul, Kandahar, &c. 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. 


MEMOIR OF RICHARD BRINSLEY 


SHERIDAN. By W FRASER RAE. With an Introduction by the 
Marquess of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P., G.C.B. With Portraits. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC. From 


the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By FREDERICK JAMES 
CrowestT, Author of ‘t The Great Tone Poets,” ‘‘ Musical Anecdotes,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 


In One Volume, small crown 8vo. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO 


FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS 
WricutT, D.C.L. With Portraits of Mrs. Kemble and Edward 
Fitzgerald, engraved on steel. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Domestic Manners of the Americans," ‘‘ The Widow 
Barnaby,” &c., and Mother of Thomas Adolphus and Anthony 
Trollope. By her Daughter-in-law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with Two Portraits.. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. 


THE KEELEYS; On the Stage and at Home. 


By WALTER GOODMAN. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. 


MY RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF THE 


AMIR. By JoHN ALFRED Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to His High- 
ness the Amir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish 


Priest of Bray. With a Portrait of Father Healy. 


In One Volume, large crown 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE MORGAN. 


To which are added Letters to and from her Husband, the late 
Aucustus DE MorGAn. Edited by her Daughter, MAry A. De 
MorGAN. With a Portrait. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. By an Old Colleger, 
ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. With Frontispiece. 


7 In One Volume, crown 8vo. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. 


By F. E. Barnes, C.B., Author of ‘‘ Forty Years at the Post Office ;” 
sometime Surveyor-General of Telegraphs ; Assistant-Secretary, and 
Inspector-General of Mails. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo. 


ENGLAND’S GREATEST PROBLEM. By 


JuLie Sutter, Author of ‘‘ A Colony of Mercy.” 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NOTABLE 


PEOPLE AT HOME AND ABROAD. By CHARLEs K. TUCKER- 
MAN, r.rst Minister Resident of the United States of America to 
Greece. With Portrait. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo. 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Stage,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to I1er Majesty the Queen. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? ‘s ow 


Ready, in x vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. By 


“TasmA,” Author of ‘‘ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill," &c. In 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


*« The best story of ‘ Tasma’ that has come under our notice.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 


NORMANSTOWE. [» 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“An earnest and carefully elaborated work of fiction."’—Scotsman, 


THIS DAY. 


THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH. ®y 


CAPEL VANE. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE STORIES OF 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


MY LADY NOBODY. Third Edition. 1 vol., cr. 8vo, 6s. 
AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 
FOOL.” 1: vol., 6vo, 6s. 

THE GREATER GLORY. 1 vol,, crown Svo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BuRLINGTON STREET. 


SEELEY & CO.S BOOKS. 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY, and the 


Wild Life in it. By C. J. Cornisu, Author of ‘‘ Life at the Zoo.” Illustrated 
with Original Drawings by LANCELoT Sreep, and from Photographs. Demy 


8vo, cloth, ras. 6d. 
“This volume is even more fascinating than its predecessor, ‘ Life at the Zoo.’” 
World, 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS WORLD. 


Edited by L. B. Seetey. With Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FANNY BURNEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


Edited by L. B. Seetey. With Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BISHOP RIDLEY ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


A Brief Declaration of the Lord’s Supper, written by Nicnotas RIpDLey, 
Bishop of London. Reprinted with Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, 

~ and prefaced by a Life of the Writer, by H. C. G. Mou te, D.D., Principal 
of Ridley Hall, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE MASTER OF THE MUSICIANS: a Story 


of Handel and his Times. By Emma Marsnaty. With Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RAPHAEL: A Study of His Life and Work. 


By Jutta Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Avy). With Eight Plates and many 
minor Illustrations. Super-royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d.” 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. 
Published Monthly. Price 2s, 6d. net. 


October. WILLIAM BLAKE. By Dr. Gar- 


NET 


“Tt is certain to be read with pleasure.”—Vorkshire Post. 


Suly. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. By C. J. 


_ CorNisH. 


A ugust. RAPHAEL IN ROME. 
September. DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Laurence Binyon. 


By 


SEELEY & Co., Limirep, Essex Street, STRAND. 
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Revised and Corrected to 1895. 
CHAMBER S’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Ten Volutaes, Imperial 8vo. 


COMPLETE SETS CAN NOW BE HAD. 
Price £5 cloth; £7 10s. half-morocco. 


The work is also being issued in Monthly Volumes. 
Price 10s. each, cloth ; 15s. hal’-morocco. 
VOLUME I. Ready ist November, 1895. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP:DIA is acknowledged to be 
the best book of the kind at present before the public ; wherever 
the English language is spoken, it is in use as a standard 
authority and work of reference. 

The New Edition of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
was completed in 1892; since then the entire work has been 
reprinted, and every article carefully revised, alterations being 
made wherever they seemed necessary. The work, therefore, 
is thoroughly up to date, giving the latest discoveries, 
statistics, and events. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA contains upwards of 
THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, and is illustrated by Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Wood Engravings and Fifty-three 
Coloured Maps. 

Nearly ONE THOUSAND CONTRIBUTORS, including many of 
the greatest specialists in every department of Knowledge, have 
assisted in the preparation of the Work. 

Every article has been entrusted toan author known 
tobe at home in his subject. The following list, giving the 
names of but a few of the writers of articles, may be taken asa 
proof not only of the competence but also of the eminence 
of the contributors: 


Canon AINGER. 

Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

The DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 
Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Lord BRASSEY. 

Mr. JOHN BURROUGHS. 
The MARQUIS OF BUTE. 
EDWARD D.C.L. 
Sir E. F. Du CANE, 
Professor CHEYNE. 

Sir W. M. Conway. 
Mr. COURTHOPE. 

Sir JoserpH CROWE. 
Professor DAVIDSON. 
Mr. AusTIN Dosson, 
Professor DOWDEN. 
Professor DRUMMOND. 
Mr. EpIson. 

Dean FARRAR. 

Mrs. FAWCETT. 
Professor FLINT. Professor PFLEIDERER. 
Professor A, C. FRASER. Sir IsAAC PITMAN. 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES. Professor RAWLINSON. 
Professor JAMES GEIKIE. Professor Ruys. , 
Mr. HENRY GEORGE. Mr. W. M. ROSSETTI. 
Mr. GLADSTONE. Professor SAINTSBURY. 
Mr. E. Gosse. Professor SETH. 


Mr. S. LANE-POOLE. 
Mr. ANDREW LANG. 
Mr. G. P. LATHROP. 
Professor LAUGHTON. 
Sir WILFRID LAwson. 
Mr. LECKY. 

Mr. Sipney LEE, 
Professor LEGGE. 

Mr. C. G. LELAND. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 
Professor MAHAFFY. 
Cardinal MANNING. 
Mr. WILLIAM Morris. 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
Dr. JOHN MURRAY. 
Lord NAPIER AND ETTRICK. 
Professor NICHOLSON, 
Miss NIGHTINGALE, 
Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

Mr. JOHN ORMsBY. 
Professor PALGRAVE. 
M. PASTEUR. 


Mr. FRED GREENWOOD. 
Sir GEORGE GROVE, 
Professor HALES. 

Mr. P. G. HAMERTON, 
Professor HAYCRAFT. 
Mr. W. E. HENLEY. 
Dr. O. W. HOLMEs. 
Mr. ‘THOMAS HUGHEs, 
Mr. HOLMAN Hunt. 
Mr. R. H. HuTTOoN, 
Mr. JEVONS. 

Professor KEANE. 
Prince KROPOTKINE. 


Mr, J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
Professor G. A. SMITH. 
Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Sir MurRpDocH SMITH. 
Mr. W. T. STEAD. 
Professor TAIT. 

Canon ISAAC TAYLOR, 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, 
Mr. H. D. TRAILL. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
Mr. A. R. WALLACE. 
Sir CHARLES WARREN. 
Mr. THEODORE WATTs. 


The Illustrations are numerous, really illustrative of the 
articles, and artistic. Upwards of Fifty carefully engraved Maps, 
of which most are political, some physical, and some historical, 
constitute a practically complete Atlas of the World. 

‘There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, enterprise in 
securing specialists as contributors, and accuracy, clearness, competency, 


and conciseness in the treatment of the articles.” —TIMES. 
‘' This edition of Chambers's Encyclopzedia is perhaps the cheapest book 


ever published."—THE SPEAKER. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limitep. 
47 PATERNOSTER Row, LonDON; AND EDINBURGH. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 
FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the second German Edition 
A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with Preface by E. B. TyLor, D.C.L. With 
irty Coloured Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the text. 
8vo. In Thirty Monthly Parts at 1s. net, and in Three Volumes 
12s. net each. Part I. Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE GOLD MINES OF THE RAND. Being 


a Description of the Mining Industry of Witwatersrand, South 
African Republic. By FREDERICK H. HATCH and J. A. CHALMERS. 
With some Prefatory Remarks by JOHN HAys HAMMOND. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Super- Ne 8vq, 17s. net. 
Bullionist—“ A long residence on the Fields by both authors has given them un- 
usual facilities for obtaining the necessary facts, but they have - no pains in 
obtaining useful information which is apparently of the greatest value 
Financial News.—*‘ Cannot fail to Sa of the greatest service to all who are 
interested in the Rand mining industry. ... The information it gives is brought 
up to the latest date, and interesting particulars relating to the cyanide process of 
gold extraction have been contribute 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


SEAWEEDS. By GrorGe Murray, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Department of Botany, British Museum. With Eight Coloured 
Plates and Eighty-eight other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. Pocket Edition. 
Pott ea 1s. 6d. each vol. 
and VI. 
TWO YEARS AGO. i ~ Two Volumes. 
Bookman,—* An ideal edition. 


It has all the qualities which a popular issu 
should, but rarely does, possess. It is small and light; the type is clear, the 
tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.’ 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryar. 
Illustrated by J. AYTON SYMINGTON, wna an Introduction by DAVID. 
HANNAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF WRITING. By 


WALTER JAMES HorrMANN, M.D., of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor FREDERICK STARR, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


APPLIED MECHANICS. An Elementary 
General Introduction to the Theory of Structuresand Machines. With 
Diagrams, Illustrations, and Examples. Fourth Edition. By JAMES 

Correri i, F.R.S., &c. Medium 8vo, 18s. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, TREATED IN AN ELEMENT- 
ARY MANNER By WILHELM OsTWALD, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction, by GEORGE MACGOWAN, Ph.D, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE STRUCTURE OF MAN: AN INDEX TO 
HIS PAST HISTORY. By Dr. R. WIEDERSHEIM, Professor in the 
University of Freiburg, in Baden. Translated by H. and M. BERNARD, 
The Translation edited and annotated, and a Preface written by G, B. 
Howes, F.L.S. With ros Figures in the Text. 8vo, 8s. net. 


THE PARNASSUS oe OF GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 
p. 8vo, 6s. net each Vol. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS : Bucolica; Georgica; 


Enis. Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., Formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 


HOMERI ILIAS. Edited by Watrer Lear, 
Litt.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Edited, with 
General and Grammatical Introductions, Notes, and pendices, by 
WALTER LEAr, Litt.D., and M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
Vol, I. (Books I. -XII.) Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 


HERODOTUS: the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Books. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Indices, and Maps. 
Edlted by REGINALD WALTER MACAN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
University College, Oxford, and University Reader in Ancient History. 


ols., 8v0, 32s. 


PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 
TO THE ROMANS AND THE EPHESIANS, By the late F, J. A. 
Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 


GREEK. The Text revised by. Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham ; and the late FENTON JOHN ANTHONY Hokrt, D.D, 
Printed in ‘‘ Macmillan Greek." 8vo, ros. net. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With 
Introduction and Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A., formerly fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambrid, Assistant Master at Charterhouse ; 
and A. S. WALPOLE, "7 A., Toonneshy Scholar of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Fceap. 8vo, 2s. 6d 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTICLES OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, 
D.D., Warden of S. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and Honorary 
Canon of Canterbury ; and the Rev. W. W. WILLIAMs, M.A., Fellow 
of S, Augustine's College. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1896. 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 19 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. FORD. 


CONTENTS. 

WILSON’S LAST FIGHT. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOAN THE MAID. 

HOW THE BASS WAS HELD FOR KING JAMES, 7° 

THE CROWNING =. INES DE CASTRO. 

THE STORY OF ORTHON. 

HOW GUSTAVUS VASA WON HIS KINGDOM. 

MONSIEUR DE BAYARD'S DUEL. 

STORY OF 4 THE DALES. 

SIR 

THE STORY O MOLLY” PITCHER. 

THE VOYAGES, DANGEROUS AND IMMINENT 
ESCAPES OF CAPTAIN RICHARD FALCONER. 

MARBOT’S MARCH 

EYLAU. THE MARE LISETTE. 

HOW MARBOT CROSSED THE DANUBE. 

DEATH OF GASTON, SON OF THE COUNT OF FOIX., 

THE WRECK OF THE “ WAGER.” 

PETER WILLIAMSON, 

A WONDERFUL VOYAGE, 

THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 

A RELATION OF THREE YEARS’ SUFFERING OF ROBERT EVER. 
ARD UPON THE ISLAND OF ASSADA, NEAR MADAGASCAR, 
in a Voyage to India, in the Year 1686. 

THE FIGHT AT SVOLDER ISLAND. 

THE DEATH OF HACON THE GOOD. 

PRINCE CHARLIE’S WAR. 

THE BURKE AND ak EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 

THE STORY OF EMUND. 

THE MAN IN WHITE. 

THE ADVENTURES OF “THE BULL OF EARLSTOUN,” 

THE STORY OF GRISELL BAILLIE’S SHEEP'S HEAD. 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E, T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By the Right Hon. the Earl of ALBEMARLE 
and G. Lacey Hitter. New and thoroughly Revised Edition (the Fifth) 
with 14 Plates and 45 Illustrations in the Text by the Earl of Albemarle, 
Joseph Pennell, S. T. Dadd, and George Moore. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

*,* This book has been almost entirely rewritten, and is brought up to date so far 
as it has been possible to do so. Many of the illustrations are new to this edition, 

and racing records are brought up to January 1, 1895. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Exposition 


of the Darwaien Theory, and a Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. B 
the late Gzorce Joun Romanes, M.A,, LL.D., F.R.S. Part lI. PO 
DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: eredity and Utility. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS. By 


the Very Rev. A. K. H. Boyp, D.D. (Edin.) LL.D. (St. And.), First Siaiaw 
of St. Andrews; Author of “ *Twenty- five Years of St. Andrews,” “* The Re- 
creations of a Country Parson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This volume consists of Discourses which have not appeared in any periodical, 
and which are not autobiographical. 


APPENZELL: PURE DEMOCRACY AND PAS- 


TORAL LIFE IN INNER-RHODEN. A Swiss Stud B. 
Ricuman, Consul-General of the United States to Swi and. th Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH ISLES : Part IT. 
WALES and IRELAND. WAL . HasxetT Smirn, M.A., 
Member of the Alpine Club; IRELAN by it C. Hart, Member of the 
Alpine Club; Fellow of the Linnean Society ; Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c. With 31 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine 
Club, and others, and 9 Plans. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

published. Part I, ENGLAND. With 23 Illustrations and 5 
Plans. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the 
Earliest Times to 1608. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 8v0, 10s. 6d, 

*,* Adopted for M.A. Examinations by the Royal University of Ireland. 
«This book is the best concise general guide that we know to the study of the 
earlier periods of Irish history."—S?. James's Gazette. 


PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE MEDI- 


THE STORY OF ULLA, and Other Tales. oe 
ae Lester ARNOLD, Author of ‘ he Phoenician,” &c. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH DOLLS 


AND A “GOLLIWOGG.” Illustrated by Fiorence K. Urron, with 
Words by BertHa Urron. With 31 Coloured Piates and numerous Ilustra~ 


tions in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 
By HeLen M., 


JOSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. 


Bourton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW ‘CENTURION’: a Tale of Automatic 
Diagrams. 


War. By James Eastwick, With Fcap, 8vo, 1s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 374, 
will be published on Tuesday, October 15, 
ConTENTS :— 
1, A HISTORY OF SPAIN BY) & MEDIAVAL CYPRUS. 
. THE HOUSE OF ANNANDALE, MUSICAL CRITI. 


. CRIMEAN LETTE 
10, IN MADAGAS. 


. SHELLS AND MOLLUSCS. 
MEMOIRS OF 
6. ARGON AND HEL 


11. POLITICS, PARTIES, AND IM- 


FITZjAMES 

STEPHEN. PERIAL DEFENCE, 
Lowpon AND NEw York: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


g 
| ; The Saturday Review. 12 October, 1895, 


MR. AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: 2 Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of 
Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain Freak Younghusband, 
C.LE,, Indian Staff Corps ; Gold Medallist, Royal Geographical Society. With Maps, Illustrations, &c. 8yo. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: I. Dickens: the 


Humourist as Democrat. II. THACKERAY: The Humourist as Philosopher. III. GEORGE ELIOT: The Humourist as Poet. 
IV. CARLYLE: The Humourist as Prophet. Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Revised and Enlarged, 
By William Samuel Lilly. 8vo, tos. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of its History, Traditions, Folklore, Natural History, 
Sports, and Games, &. By ROSE C. DE CRESPIGNY and HORACE HUTCHINSON, Author of “Golf” in the Badminton 
Series. With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD GIBBON. Including Seven Autobio- 


hies, his Journals, Correspondence, &c., Printed verbatim from MSS. in the possession of the Earl of Sheffield. Edited, witha 
= , by the EARL OF SHEFFIELD. 8vo. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her 


Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. With Facsimiles of her Drawings and a Portrait. Two vols., crown 8yo. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF MODERN GREEK AND ENGLISH, as actually Written 


and Spoken: being a Copious Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions current in ordinary Reading and in every-day Talk. By A. N, 
JANNARIS, Ph.D. (Germany). Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. [Mow ready. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN AND HINDU 
J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. With upwards of 1oo Illustrations from Photo- 


LAW IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., Author of “The 


Reign of Law,” ‘‘ The Unseen Foundations of Society,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES of Thirty-five Years of My Life. By Sir Joseph A. Crowe, K.G.M.G., 
C.B., Author of *‘ The Early Flemish Painters,” ‘‘ Painting in North Italy,” &c. &c. Including the Founding and Early Days of the Dail 
News, Experiences as War Correspondent durin the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, Bombay during the Mutiny, 
the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &c. &c. Plans, 8vo, 16s. [Next week. 


SOME POOR RELIEF UESTIONS. With the Arguments for and against the present 


Law, and the various proposed Changes in it. (On the Plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook of Political Questions.) A Manual for 
Administrators and Workers. By Miss GERTRUDE LUBBOCK. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Next week, 


| COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. 
some Short Addresses to Communicants. By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of “lil 


BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 1783-1826. With Letters and 
Verses, not hitherto published. By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., F.R.G.S., Author of the “Life of William Carey,” ‘‘ Henry 
Martyn,” &c. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. [Next week. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLY, D.D., late Dean of 


Westminster. Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Author of the “ Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” One vol., 8vo. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and 
co first Bishop of Lahore, 1825-1891. By the Rev. HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. Portrait, Illustrations, and Ma en reo 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS (CONNECTED WITH THE INCARNATION. 


By the Rev. Charles Gore, Canon of Westminster. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


UNPREPARED TRANSLATION: a Manual of Instruction in the Translation - Uneel 


Passages of Latin. With Rules and a Series of Graduated Examples, carefully Selected. An entirely New and Original Work. By 
Professor T. D. HALL, Author of “ The Students’ English Grammar,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 


A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &c. An entirely 


New Work. Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, R.E., K.C.B. With Assistance from Colonel CHERMSIDE, R.E., 
C.B., Mr. D. G. HOGARTH, Professor W. RAMSAY, Colonel EVERETT, C.M.G., Lieut.-Colonel HARRY COOPER, Mr. 
DEVEY, and others. With numerous Maps. Crown 8vo, 18s. [Mow ready. 


| LYELL’S STUDENTS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. A New Edition, thoroughly Re 
| | — _ ,- _— rt Re-written by Professor J. W. JUDD, C.B., F.R.S., of the Royal School of Mines. With upwards of 600 I!lus 


| THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS, from January to July 1794. By Raout Hespun. 


wm dees A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Exuiort, Author of “An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &c. 
Town Svo. 


Rew Volumes of the University Extension Series. 


EDITED By PRoFEssSOR KNIGHT. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. MacKan., Balliol College, Oxford. Crown ra, 38. 6 $4. 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. “By 


S. BOAS, Balliol College, Oxford, 
JOHN MURRAY, STREET. 
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